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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


“WHERE ARE NOW YOUR PROPHETS WHICH PROPHESIED UNTO 
YOU, SAYING, THE KING OF BABYLON SHALL NOT COME AGAINST YOU, 
NOR AGAINST THIS LAND !—Jeremiah, 37. 19. 


THE mighty events of last month have brought us to a 
turning point in history. Nothing, after June, 1940, can ever 


be the same as before. The thunder of war 
The Naked 


Truth is loud in our ears. It drowns all else, and 

when it has died down we shall be in a world 
so shaken by the blows given and taken that a whole genera- 
tion must pass before life can seem normal, and when at last 
a settlement of life is reached, it will be a different life from 


that which we have known. Until that happens we must 
go to school to learn why we have failed. The Germans are 
immoral brutes—that is evident—but they have not won 
their resounding victories on that account. They have won 
them because of their qualities. They devoted their best 
brains and their utmost energy to the task they had set 
themselves to do; they made their plans and carried them 
out with absolute devotion and thoroughness. These are 
great qualities. We have to emulate them, and we can do 
so. Our brains are better than those of the Germans, our 
power of work is as great. It is not to our credit that we have 
waited until the eleventh hour before we put out our full 
strength. Now we can see that nothing less will suffice for 
the task in hand. We are faced with things as they are. 
None of the old easy clichés blind us any longer. They belong 
to another age, and if we remember them it is with shame 
at our folly. Did we really believe that the League of Nations 
would keep our country safe; that the French army could 
do all the fighting ; that the U.S.A. would come in; that 
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Germany would collapse if we dropped leaflets ? All thege 
seem delusions of another age. Now we know that we depend 
on ourselves alone, that in war initiative is vital, and that we 
must build up from the ground the necessary force with which 
to seize it. We see at last the naked facts, we know what is 
our task, and that—God helping—the British people can 
accomplish it. 


THE news that the French Government had lost heart, and 
that a government of surrender had been formed after the 

evacuation of Paris, came as a stunning blow 
natal of to the French people and to the French army, 

On June 17 Marshal Petain, the Prime Minister 
who succeeded M. Reynaud, broadcast to the French nation 
that he had “ applied to our opponent to ask him if he is 
ready to sign with us, as between soldiers after the fight, 
and in honour, a means to put an end to hostilities.” He 
might have said “an end to France,” for that in effect was 
what he was asking for. He ordered the French armies to 
stop fighting, but, as the German armies showed no sign of 
stopping hostilities, the fighting continued, the French with 
the courage of despair opposing the rapid march of the enemy 
across France. Hitler’s reply to Marshal Petain was to 
summon Signor Mussolini to Munich and to invite Spain to 
claim a share in the booty. ‘‘ The pursuit of the French army 
will continue,” said the German wireless, and it does. The 
aged Marshal seems to have lost his head as well as his nerve, 
for we in England were left without any idea of whether the 
French Government meant to surrender their Fleet, their 
Air Force and their Colonies, as well as their own territory. 
By his action Marshal Petain has quite put Marshal Bazaine 
in the shade. The heart of France, brave gallant France, is 
broken. Ready for every sacrifice to save her country, she 
found that the very hope of her salvation was taken 
from her. 


On June 17, the day on which the decision of the French 
Government to sue for terms of peace was made known, 
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4, Mr. Winston Churchill made the following 
“The news from France is very bad and 
I grieve for the gallant French people who have fallen 
into this terrible misfortune. Nothing will alter our 
feelings towards them or our faith that the genius of 
France will rise again. 

‘What has happened in France makes no difference 
to British faith and purpose. We have become the sole 
champions now in arms to defend the world cause. We 
shall do our best to be worthy of that high honour. 

‘“We shall defend our island and, with the British 
Empire around us, we shall fight on unconquerable until 
the curse of Hitler is lifted from the brows of men. We 
are sure that in the end all will be well.” 


This expressed the feelings of the whole nation. It could 
not have been better said. 


Durinac Sunday and Monday, June 17 and 18, anxiety 
deepened, not only for the fate of France, but for our own 

future. On the Sunday, which was devoted 
ever to prayer for France, there was no one who 
did not also pray that British Ministers might 
stand up to meet the war, for Britain is now the only valid 
opponent to Germany. There was no fear of the people’s 
resolution, but we asked ourselves whether the habit of 
yielding had so grown on our public men that they had lost 
the use of their backbones. On Tuesday, the 18th, Mr. 
Churchill set all such doubts at rest. In a speech of fervent 
resolve he told the House of Commons, and he repeated this 
on the wireless the same evening, that the Government were 
resolved to continue to fight. The Battle of France was lost, 
but “the Battle of Britain is about to begin. Upon this 
depends the survival of Christian civilisation. . . . Hitler 
knows that he will have to break us in this island, or lose the 
war.” Mr. Churchill gave his grounds for confidence in the 
ultimate result of this struggle and he reassured the House 
by what he was able to tell them of the return of the B.E.F. 
We had brought back seven-eighths of our Expeditionary 
Force, that is to say, about 350,000 out of 400,000 men. 
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At the time he spoke the others were still fighting with 
the French. We had also brought back a great mass of 
stores, rifles and munitions. Relieved at hearing that the 
bulk of our soldiers were safe, the House settled down to the 
Prime Minister’s oratory with evident appreciation. He 
spoke of the state of our home defences, which have been 
strengthened by the arrival of the Australian and Canadian 
troops destined for France. He spoke of our Air Force, 
not yet numerically powerful enough, but individually much 
more than the equal of the German fighters; of the Navy, 
the power of which he reminded us, which he begged us not 
to forget. Mr. Churchill’s speech cleared the air, it assured 
us that we should stand. We already knew that our men in 
all three services would fight bravely and well. What was 
infinitely touching was the way in which Britons of all ages 
and classes and both sexes welcomed the Prime Minister’s 
statement that we should fight on, fight through thick and 
thin, fight to victory. 


Tue French had been taking hard knocks all the first half of 
June. On the 13th it became known to the British Govern- 
isi Divaie ment that General Weygand had lost control 
of the military situation, and that certain 
French Ministers were anxious to separate themselves from 
us and to make peace with Germany. They told us they 
could not go on unless we gave them more military help 
than was comprised in air and naval assistance and in a few 
divisions of troops. Mr. Churchill, whose courage and activity 
have been admirable, went at once to France. The French 
Government had already reached Angers. When he arrived 
he found that the depression felt by the French Ministers 
was beyond countering. He made them offer after offer. 
‘** But,” said the French Ministers, “ that is all in the future. 
We want help now.’ That he could not give and beyond a 
very injudicious offer to “‘ take over France” we could offer 
nothing. We had spent the first eight months of the war 
in least effort. The men and munitions were not there. 
Monsieur Reynaud sent appeal after appeal to America. 
But the Americans, peradventure, were sleeping ; in any case 
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no immediate help could come from there either. The French 
Ministers wrestled with their problems. Monsieur Mandel 
stood out for a courageous effort to rally the army and the 
country. He was supported by Monsieur Dautry, but 
the soldiers, Marshal Petain and General Weygand, were 
against these diehards, and after two days’ struggle in Council 
the Reynaud Ministry resigned, and the soldiers, supported 
by such men as Monsieur Bonnet, formed a Government, 
the object of which was to sue for peace. 


MEANWHILE the clouds deepened in France. Marshal Petain’s 
Government took his country from one humiliation to another 
during the last few days of June. Issuing 
contradictory orders to fight on and to lay 
down arms; at one time declaring their intention to retire 
to a fortress, then changing their plans and staying in Bor- 
deaux, which they declared an open town. During this 
critical time France may be truly said to have had no govern- 
ment at all. The French army was fit, and what was fighting 
was fighting well, but without cohesion, General Weygand 
having apparently ceased to control military operations. 
Prodigious intrigues directed from Spain and the Vatican 
completed the political chaos which existed during the deadly 
fortnight that began on June 16. It was without enthusiasm 
that Frenchmen heard on the wireless on June 20 that Marshal 
Petain would not abandon them. Herr Hitler did not reply 
at once to the French Government’s plea for peace ; but after 
three days he agreed to. consider it, and, with other German 
officials, received three French envoys on June 21, when they 
were handed the German terms. The scene chosen for 
this was Rethonde, near Compiegne, where the German 
delegates had signed the Armistice of 1918. The demands 
contained in a very lengthy document were communi- 
cated to Bordeaux by a telephone specially laid by the 
Germans for this purpose, the French delegates having 
no opportunity of private talks with their Government. 
They signed on June 22. ‘The Armistice, however, 
depends on their further submission, this time to Italy. 
The French delegates were at once flown by the Germans to 


The Surrender 
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that country. In the meantime the French army, much of 
it fighting magnificently, was rounded up, and the Channel 
ports were seized. France, in a chaos, created almost de. 
liberately, lay entangled in a web of difficulty at the feet of 
her conqueror. From every French colony came protests 
to Marshal Petain, and prayers that France should go on 
fighting at the side of the British. All such pleas were kept 
from the French by the Junta who had seized power at 
Bordeaux, and who had wrecked their unhappy country. 


THE terms involve very heavy sacrifice. They include the 
use of French territory at home and overseas by Germany 

for the prosecution of the war against us; 
a the surrender of all war material and goods; 

and the internment of her fleet. France is 
emasculated and disarmed. One feature of the terms is 
said to be their complication and their redundancy which 
appear designed. That any Frenchman could have been 
induced to agree to such terms is a great blow to the cause 
France has fought for, but we must distinguish between 
the Government at Bordeaux and the French people. Where 
they are free to speak the French say only one thing, “ Fight 
on. Let us hold Africa and our eastern possessions if France 
has fallen through the nerveless grasp of Bordeaux.” This 
message has come from the governors and other authorities 
all over the French Empire, and one great French military 
leader, General de Gaulle, has come to England and has 
appealed over the wireless to all soldiers, sailors and airmen 
who can do so to follow him and thus form the nucleus of 
free Frenchmen, who, alongside Britain, will in the end liberate 
France. His appeal will be heard and responded to by 
hundreds of thousands. The Bordeaux Government have tried 
to stifle it, millions of French refugees have never been 
allowed to hear of it, but just as the Czechs and the Poles 
have escaped to fight for their countries, so will Frenchmen. 


On June 19, the newspapers gave us poignant accounts 
of our evacuation of France. The new B.E.F. had 

R only just arrived with their mountains of 
te munitions, food, clothing, etc., when the change 
of mood in the French Government—leading to changes in 
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its personnel—altered the situation. The British Government 
could not risk leaving the British forces to be involved in a 
total surrender of all we had fought for. Had the French 
been able to resist Marshal Petain and General Weygand 
and to fight on, we could have been of inestimable value to 
them, but as their new Government seemed bent on an 
armistice which must involve complete surrender, we could 
not leave our troops. It was our second evacuation from 
France in three weeks. The first time we brought 100,000 
French soldiers with us. The second time we came away we 
left those gallant and tried comrades—to what fate ? It does 
not bear thinking of. Their railway and port authorities 
facilitated the departure of our troops, and as ports on the 
west coast of France were used there were no casualties and 
no difficulties. Our soldiers returned in liners specially sent 
for them, and, says the Daily Mail, “as each ship filled, 
hawsers were cast off and course was set for England,” while 
groups of French civilians stood on the quay watching the 
ships leave. On deck our exhausted men lay down and slept 
for hours. They had had a gruelling journey to the coast— 
and they had hardly seen anenemy. One incident is recorded. 
Six Germans disguised as British soldiers were seized at one 
French port just as they were about to embark. 


THE German extinguisher has descended upon Paris. The 
Hun is there, trampling with his heavy weight on all that he 
does not understand, liberty, joy, spirit, beauty 
and delicacy. It is a physical pain to think 
of the robot hordes from the east in those lovely places, to 
know that they are “ guarding’ the Unknown Soldier and 
the tomb of Napoleon, to think that the brutes who have 
ruthlessly murdered women and children on their march 
through France should find rest in the houses of French 
citizens, where their very presence is pollution. The French 
are ‘“‘ broke to every known mischance,” but this blow is the 
hardest they have ever had. We were told that the abandon- 
ment of Paris was tactically correct, but it greatly 
lengthened the Allied line, it presented numerous bridges 
across the Seine to the enemy, it gave a hostage of the highest 
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value—one which will be used to the utmost. The plan 
is simple. It is the same as in 1914. Once in secure 
possession of Paris the Germans can issue under orders a 
threat to Paris. If they are refused a quarter of Paris will 
be burnt, and harsher terms repeated. When these are 
refused yet another quarter will be burnt, and still worse 
terms will be offered, and so on until the glorious city is 
razed to the ground. The odium of the rejection of terms 
will be placed as much on the British as on the French 
Government. ‘‘ We are destroying Paris,’ the Boche will 
say, “ because Britain will not give us her African colonies.” 
It was because of this attitude of Germany, because of their 
known intentions, that Clemenceau said on June 4, 1918 :— 


“We shall win through to victory if the Government 
is equal to its task. . . . I shall fight in front of Paris, 
I shall fight in Paris, I shall fight behind Paris.”’ 

While Foch said at Doullens when Petain spoke 
of surrender :—‘‘I cannot understand not fighting. 
I should fight in front of Amiens, behind Amiens, in 
front of Paris, behind Paris!” 


It is this spirit which still animates the people of France and 
their glorious soldiers. When they have found leaders worthy 
of them victory will bless their arms. 


SOMETHING must be said of other events, which ordinarily 
would have filled the public mind, but which now have passed 

almost unnoticed. Russia is pursuing her 
ed Best policy of absorbing the Baltic States. During 

the week-end of June 15-17 she sent greatly 
increased garrisons into Lithuania, Esthonia and Latvia. 
She had previously had a garrison of 25,000 men in each 
State. Now immense Russian military forces weigh down 
on these little countries. This matter concerns our war, 
for it is an effect of the Russo-German entente. What concerns 
us most, however, in the north-east is our evacuation of 
Narvik. This “ Peninsular War” was in very truth another 
Gallipoli. It leaves us with nothing but the memory of the 
heroic sacrifice of our troops, and the terrible story of how 
we failed to equip them for their task. Naval events in 
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connection with the evacuation of Narvik were not happy. 
We lost the Aircraft Carrier Glorious, the sister ship of the 
Courageous, with a complement of some 1,200 officers and 
men, nearly all of whom are missing. The circumstances of 
her loss have never been made public. On the same occasion 
the Transport Orama and the Tanker Oil Pioneer were also 
lost. Since then the armed merchant cruiser Carinthia has 
been torpedoed, but in her case nearly all the officers and 
men were saved. 


On the night of June 18 the Germans made their first serious 
raid on England, killing 12 civilians and doing some damage 
‘ to private property. That night the Royal 
eee Air Force bombed German military objectives. 
Hamburg, Essen, Dolbergen, Aachen, and many other places 
were attacked. The raids lasted nearly three hours and many 
fires were started in petrol and oil storage tanks. This was 
our first serious aerial attack on Germany, and it was fol- 
lowed by many others. The raid on the night of June 19 
was just as powerful. This time Hamburg, Bremen, Cologne 
and Frankfort were attacked. The fires lit at Hamburg 
could be seen from 80 miles away. Direct hits were made on 
four railway stations, and in Dusseldorf railway yard 
twenty-one separate fires were set alight. The individual 
deeds of gallantry performed are beyond counting. ‘ One 
bomber,” said the official account, “ badly hit and with 
the fabric stripped from the upper surface of both 
wings, nose-dived several thousand feet before the release 
of its bomb load enabled the pilot to regain control.’’ We need 
not be wishful-thinkers to imagine the impression made by 
these raids on a population to whom Hitler & Co. have 
guaranteed immunity. Had the Royal Air Force been 
allowed to do its duty last autumn France would not be in 
her present plight. Losses we have; they are grievous, for 
nothing can replace our glorious lads, but they are wonder- 
fully few in comparison with the objects achieved. On 
June 20, Lord Beaverbrook was able to announce that 
our Air Force was actually stronger in ‘planes than 
on May 10. 
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On May 28 the Allies had a stunning blow, one which will prove Jf panie 
to have altered the whole course of the war. King Leopold, who § stubb: 
. had besought England and France to come to §omm 
Tine the who, on May 20, had § took 
issued an order to Liége to hold out at all costs, suddenly, and f Dunk: 
without any notice to his Allies, sent a messenger to German J amy, 
headquarters suing for peace. Within a few hours nearly the aband 
whole of the best army Belgium had ever had threw down its § While 
arms and uncovered the left of the Allied position. This south 
action had neither the authority of the Government of fimme 
Belgium nor the support of the people. Certain military J positi 
units even refused the order and continued the fight alongside f forme 
the Allies, while such Belgian Members of Parliament as }and t 
could escape from the country gathered together in France, }place 
and with the Belgian Government, also in France, declared fretrea 
the act of King Leopold to be illegal and that he was, while afand 8 
German captive, unfit to reign. In England and France the }divisi 
news of his defection was received with consternation, and | Dunk 
the French—more outspoken than the English—dubbed thisftiéres 
treacherous ex-ally the Felon King. The term is not too 
strong. By his action King Leopold not only handed over his 
country to the Boche, but he made the Flanders campaign 
into certain disaster, thus entailing the loss of north-eastern 
France. It is no thanks to him that England did not 
suffer the greatest humiliation in her history as well as 
the serious military disaster she endured, for King Leopold 
gave his allies not even half an hour’s notice of his intention. 
The first news they had was that the Belgian army had}>Y e 
given up the fight. King Leopold is now Hitler’s prisoner in Porces 
his own palace at Laeken. The } 


Du 


Untm. King Leopold went over to the enemy the great | 
Flanders rearguard action had been conducted slowly and? 
in order. The Allied Forces were in a narrow 


ma 
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pocket and they constantly counter-attacked poutk 
the enemy in order to give themselves room ffooy 
and time. Their position caused great anxiety, and had the Fvac' 


Germans manceuvred with skill their plight would have been erv! 
bad indeed. But the retreat, before May 28, though accom- fight' 
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ove panied by severe losses, was carried out with a cool and 
vho ¥stubborn courage reflecting the greatest credit on the two 
> to commands and on the troops. When, however, King Leopold 
had @took away his army he opened the road to Ostend and 
and { Dunkirk, and so made the line of the Yser, in the rear of our 
nanparmy, a pathway for Germany. The gap caused by this 
the f abandonment was a wide one, it had to be filled somehow. 
its) While it was being hurriedly closed, the French, who were 
“his fsouth of Lille, and the British, who were on the north, had 
of immediately to increase the pace of their retreat, for their 
ary} position had become extremely dangerous. The pincers 
side {formed by the enemy columns were only thirty miles apart 
as fand the Allies had to extend their line to the sea to take the 
ce, pplace of the Belgians. During May 29 and 30, therefore, the 
red fretreat became much more rapid, but it remained as orderly 
le ajand steady as before. By the night of May 29 the British 
the fdivisions were inside a pocket resting on the sea coast from 
ind |Dunkirk to Newport. This pocket had its peak near Armen- 
his ftitres. The rearguard was still nearly thirty miles from the 
toofcoast and the pocket was now only twenty miles wide, while 
hisfthe enemy had acquired positions on the hills running from 
ign }(assel to Ypres. The Germans, anxious to force the surrender 
ern fof the British and French forces, attacked with great violence 
not from the air the ships which had come to Dunkirk to take the 
as}troops away. The port had already been very much damaged. 
old {The enemy was already boasting of his success. 
on. 
,ad [By every canon of the military art the British and French 
-jinfforces converging on Dunkirk were doomed. They were 
vastly outnumbered, and the hordes which 
Dunkirk surrounded them on all sides but the sea, had 
eat treble their number of guns and ’planes. Not 
nd man should have escaped, yet the Navy, the merchant ships 
ow @nd the little boats that put out from every port on the 
ced Bouth-eastern coast took away 335,000 British and French 
om {troops from the harbour and beaches of Dunkirk. The 
the Evacuation of details had begun earlier. Engineers, Army 
en Service Corps and others began to move on May 26, when the 
m- fighting force was still some way off. These first evacuees 
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had been able to travel in transports which came slongelll 
the harbour jetties. Some 300,000 remained. They wer 
evacuated from one jetty and from the beaches after the 
harbour was destroyed. On June 4 Admiral Abrial, the 
Commander of the last rearguard, left the shore. The 
French claimed the honour of being the last to leave, a claim 
which was warmly disputed by the British. This chivalrous 
contest was won by the French. It was their country, they 
said, they had the right. Never was a claim more just or 
more reluctantly admitted. In the French Admiralty message | 
published on June 5 this account was given of the last opera. 
tion : 

** During the night of June 3-4 the last of the land and 
naval forces, which, under the command of Admiral 
Abrial, were defending Dunkirk to permit the with. 
drawal of the Allied armies of the North, were all em. 
barked in good order after having rendered the port 
unusable. 

‘* By their close co-operation British and French naval 
forces have thus completed an operation unique in 
history—an operation which has enabled more than 
300,000 men of the Allied armies to be rescued. 

‘“« Three hundred French warships and merchant vessels 
of various sizes, with 200 smaller boats, as well as 
numerous formations of the naval air arm, took part in 
this operation.” 


Then followed a list of the French naval losses, which were 
heavy, in small naval craft. 


THE tale of how the evacuation was organised was told on 
June 10 by Vice-Admiral Sir Bertram Ramsay, who made 
the arrangements for the relief of Dunkirk. 
While there were still some five ports to fall 
back on the Admiralty believed they could 
not only get out the men, but also much of the material. 
1,200 men could be packed “ like sardines ’’ on to a destroyer, 
cross-channel steamers could take 2,000. Motor vessels, 
coasters, paddle steamers were obtained. The evacuation of 
Boulogne was entirely done by six destroyers. They brought 
off 4,600 soldiers under heavy aerial attacks and fire from shore 
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batteries, machine-guns and snipers. The Captain in charge 
of the flotilla was shot on his bridge. It was then decided 


to get the B.E.F. away, and this operation began on Sunday, 
May 26: 

‘“‘ The staff sent to Dunkirk numbered about 20 naval 
officers and 180 bluejackets. They were bombed all the 
way, and at Dunkirk were bombed all the afternoon. 
We set aside a room here with seven telephones and 
15 or 16 fellows working in it. The whole operation was 
known as a ‘dynamo operation,’ and the room was 
called the ‘ dynamo room.’ 

“ After three or four days the men working in this 
room were so tired that they were just lying down behind 
their chairs, on beds, mattresses, or even on the floor, 
and falling fast asleep. As they woke up they would 
carry straight on with their work. Most of the men in 
the ‘dynamo room’ were juniors, and when they had 
any difficulty they talked to their seniors in a way that 
was a pleasure to hear. They allowed nothing and 
nobody to stand in the way. 

“* After a couple of days it became clear that this 
was a bigger show than anybody had imagined. The 
numbers we were going to get off were going to be bigger 
than had been thought possible. It was not only an 
evacuation of the B.E.F. but of the French Northern 
Army as well.” 


“THE enemy,” said Sir Bertram Ramsay, “ sent over hordes 
of bombers—literally hundreds. They made Dunkirk a 
The Shambles shambles. The whole place was on fire. The 

heat was so‘great that no troops could go down 
to the docks... . 


“The only part of Dunkirk harbour where a ship 
could go alongside was a narrow pier or breakwater of 
wooden piles. Eventually something like 250,000 men 
came off this pier—a ‘place never intended in the 
wildest imagination for a ship to go alongside. The 
use of this pier was the inspiration of our fellows at 
Dunkirk. Captain Tennant, who was in charge of 
operations at Dunkirk, and his band of men guided the 
men to the ships. 

“There were no gangways, and narrow mess tables 
were put across like planks from the pier to the ships. 
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You can say that about 200,000 soldiers walked the 
plank to safety, mostly in the dark, and most of them g 
tired that they could hardly drag their legs.” 


At the same time those in charge of the embarkation realized 
that the beach must be used. 


“It became obvious that we must embark also from 
the beaches. We used the stretch of beach extending 
eight or nine miles from Dunkirk to La Panne. You 
could hardly find a more difficult beach for such a job, 
The distance from high-water mark to the nearest point 
where ships could lie was anything from half to three. 
quarters of a mile. 

“* After a couple of days all our landing parties were 
exhausted. They had had no sleep. We had every day 
to draw on another hundred men and, if possible, 50 
more boats. Yet the cry was continually for more men 
and more boats, although we had denuded harbours at 
home of cutters, whalers, and skiffs. The reason was 
that on the way over many of these boats were lost.” 


The embarkation had begun on May 26. On May 30 it was 
found that more men were being got away than had seemed 
possible. The first night 13,000, the second 20,000, the third 
45,000. 


Str Bertram Ramsay then asked the Admiralty for a big 
effort—no less than to raise every craft available within 


The Little Ships 


twenty-four hours : 


“The response was quite astonishing. 

**T do not quite know how the Admiralty got such a 
move on, but hordes of these little vessels arrived. 
They were manned by civilians mostly, and a certain 
number of naval ratings. They arrived without charts, 
without fuel, and without food. That set us a big 
problem. All these craft had to be supplied, and given 
instructions what to do. In the end they all went over 
to the beaches of Dunkirk, where their crews acted mostly 
on their own initiative. 

‘The total numbers were anything from 500 to 800, 
and as boats were sunk or abandoned, the crews took to 
others and carried on with their jobs. Nobody to this 
day knows quite what happened to anybody else. 

“We got an inquiry from the Port of London 
Authority yesterday about 34 motor-lifeboats and 88 
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ships’ lifeboats. They said they had got six back, and 
wanted to know where were the rest. If they get back 
another dozen they will be lucky. The beach over 
there must be absolutely strewn with wrecked boats.” 


The greatest number embarked on one day was 66,000 men, 
but that was at the expense of several casualties to the 
craft. 


‘* Several flotillas of destroyers were employed in this 
evacuation—but we never had more than twenty running 
at any one time. The Germans mounted heavy batteries 
commanding the direct route passing near Calais. We 
had to take a new route, which meant a round journey 
of 175 miles as against 76 miles. Then the Germans 
brought up batteries commanding this route, and we 
had to find a third, which had never before been used. 
This ran across sandbanks and had to be buoyed and 
swept before we could use it. 

** After this had been done the Germans brought up. 
still more batteries, and daylight evacuation became 
impossible. The rate of evacuation dropped from 66,000 
to 30,000 a day. 


By Monday, June 3, the naval staff employed was quite worn 
out. Officers and men were exhausted, as were those on 


the ships : 


“They had been working without 


sleep or rest of any kind for eight days 
under conditions of unprecedented strain. We could not 
have carried on without fresh men, which the Admiralty 
supplied. This job was made possible only by the 
extraordinarily fine. ship-handling and the amazing 
endurance of the men engaged. Many of the small craft 
which disappeared into the haze of Dunkirk will largely 
go unthanked, because we do not really know who they 
were.” 


What a story! And how intensely English, with its anony- 
mous heroes and—we are told—heroines. Sir Bertram 
Ramsay was rewarded with a K.C.B. He well deserved this 
honour. 


THE pictures which appeared of our men wading and swimming 
out to the boats, the flotilla crossing the smooth waters of 
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the Channel, and seen by thousands of people 
2 Rese from the cliffs of Dover and Folkestone, form 

an imperishable memory. Tens of thousands 
of French people, as well as British, were saved—not only 
soldiers but civilians. Here is the story of a French nurse 
who saved 150 lives by her resolute action. The story comes 
from the Daily Express, June 8. Her name is Madame 
Casimir Perier. She is a widow. Her husband was the 
grandson of a French President. She was attached to an 
ambulance unit which took up quarters in an empty hotel in 
Dunkirk. Their orders were to prepare to receive 100 
wounded. In two days 1,100 had come in. The doctors 
and other officers of this unit were sent to a field hospital 
two miles away where operation cases could be attended. 
The road between the two hospitals became almost impassable 
from shellfire and aerial bombardment. The nurses carried 
on. The local reservoir had been bombed. Water was 
rationed. Each wounded man had one tumbler a day. 
There was none for washing. Four hundred and fifty wounded 
were put into 43 ambulances to be evacuated by sea. Eleven 
of these were bombed and set on fire. On the Dunkirk beach 
Madame Casimir Perier found herself in charge of 300 men. 
She searched for officers, she could find no one, she was 
bombed and escaped, and after six hours wandering she went 
back to the beach. “ Then,” she said, “ came an English 
trawler,” which took the men. But there were still 150 
seriously wounded men left behind in the hospital. Madame 
Casimir Perier went to look at the road—it was under fire and 
seemed impassable ; then she looked out to sea and saw a 
British destroyer a long way out. ‘I dropped my clothes 
on the beach and started swimming to it in brassiére and 
shorts. I think I swam for three-quarters of an hour. I was 
nearly drowning when the sailors hauled me on board. They 
took me in front of an officer. I told him I needed help and 
he said, ‘ Madame, you shall have it.’ I was so filthy, covered 
with oil and ashamed of myself,” but she took the English 
sailors to her French soldiers and they saved them. What a 
grand little woman! We knew she was small because her 
wounded men had called her “ the little green monkey.” 
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So great was the relief at the return intact of a large number 
of our troops that Mr. Churchill, speaking in the House of 
Commons on May 4, had to remind his hearers 
that we were acknowledging a deliverance, 
not celebrating a victory, and that we must 
not think of this affair save as a heavy defeat. True, we had 
got the army away. We had established the superior skill 
and valour of our airmen. ‘“ All of our types—the Hurricane, 
the Spitfire and the new Defiant—and all our pilots have been 
vindicated as superior to what they have at present to face,” 
but our military losses had been very heavy. We had, said 
the Prime Minister, lost over 30,000 men killed, wounded 
and missing, and we had had heavy losses in material—1,000 
guns, all our transport and all the armoured vehicles that were 
with the army in Flanders. 


“The best of all we had to give had gone to the 
British Expeditionary Force, and although they had not 
the numbers of tanks and some articles of equipment 
which were desirable, they were a very well and finely 
equipped army. They had the first fruits of all our 
industry had to give, and that is gone.” __ 


The Tale of 
Our Losses 


Mr. Churchill then uttered these ominous words, the 
seriousness of which have since been realised, ‘“‘ And now there 
is this further delay.’ In war delay is fatal. ‘‘ Ask me for 
anything but time,” said Napoleon. The colossal military 
disasters sustained by ourselves and the French have come 
from one thing, and one thing only—the misuse of time— 
both before the war and since it started. Once the country 
knew that war was inevitable—and the blindest have known 
this since the autumn of 1938—the failure to re-arm was 
criminal. Now we are arming. Can we save the situation ? 
Yes, if we “ go to it’ with brain and hand. One thing gives 
confidence. Mr. Churchill has not attempted to conceal or 
palliate the bad news, he himself has shown great courage 
and activity in facing the situation. Four of the Ministers 
he added to the Government have shown their value—Lord 
Lloyd, Lord Beaverbrook, Mr. Bevin and Mr. Herbert 
Morrison. 


VOL. CXV 2 
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ITaLy entered the war against England on Monday, June 10; 
There were the usual accompaniments of threats and 

boastings. It does not seem that the war is 
Se te unpopular in Italy and the hopes which were 

held out to the world that the House of Savoy 
would stand between their country and the catastrophe were 
not fulfilled. It is believed that the King of Italy offered 
some opposition to war against France and England, countries 
which had helped in the creation of united Italy and the expul- 
sion of her Austrian rulers, but Signor Mussolini bared his teeth 
and muttered the word “dethronement”’ and the House 
of Savoy collapsed into acquiescence. On the outbreak 
of war the Crown Prince Umberto sent a “ loyal” telegram 
to Signor Mussolini. No one supposes that the descendants 
of the great Victor Emmanuel enjoy the réles for which 
they have been cast in this Italian tragedy, but they have 
not the strength of nature to free themselves from their 
surroundings for there is nothing of their heroic ancestor in 
them. We are now at war with Italy. We have sown mines 
round her coast and we have bombed some of her aerodromes. 
We have taken some prisoners, a general among the number. 
General Smuts has agreed to take active part in the war and 
has sent South African ’planes to bomb East Africa. 
Germany knows that Italy is a tempting foe, that we 
can do a great deal of damage to her, and she hoped 
we should fall into this Italian trap, and that we should 
be tempted by the easy successes we hope for in Italy to 
withhold troops or ‘planes, or both, from France. The 
collapse of the French Government however made _ this 
project ineffective. 


WHEN people are disagreeably taken by surprise they get 
angry. This has been the case with the English in regard 

, , to Italy. They remember the very great help 
aie Sor they gave to Victor Emmanuel and Garibaldi, 
the support they gave to Italian arms in 1916, and they 
forget the bitter little war of sanctions they themselves waged 
against Italy in 1935, an injury which, in the eyes of Mussolini, 
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wiped out all the earlier benefits. The folly of our sanc- 
tionists has now come home to roost; we are at war with 
Italy, with whom we would rather be at peace. More than 
this, the rift since 1936 between Italy and England is the 
direct cause of a certain amount of Mussolini’s megalomania. 
While he was with us some proportion of aim had to be kept, 
but once we had flung him into the arms of Germany all his 
vanity was ministered to. It was in 1936 that we saw 
the beginning of his loss of judgment. It is now complete. 
He is the heir of the Czesars, Italy is the coming Empire, and 
all the rest of it. What are Mussolini’s new ambitions ? 
They are simple and vast. An article in The Times of 
June 14 gave an analysis of them. The writer thinks that in 
assuring Switzerland, Yugoslavia, Turkey, Egypt and Greece, 
as he did, that he has no hostile intentions towards them, 
Mussolini was simply copying Hitler’s technique of assurances 
to those he is not—at the moment—going to attack. The 
Italian dictator, like his German brother, does not want to 
have to fight on several fronts ; he wishes, therefore, to have 
as few enemies as possible at a time. 


“He calculates that France is staggering and 
that a sharp blow from him may bring her down... 
he probably believes that, if France can be militarily 
crushed by his and Hitler’s combined forces, she can be. 
compelled to allow her territory to be used as bases 
against Great Britain both across the Channel and in 
the Mediterranean. Just as Hitler guaranteed Austria’s 
independence to Herr Schuschnigg before he absorbed 
her, and assured Mr. Chamberlain he had no further 
interest in the Czechs before he was ready to swallow 
them up, so now the Italian descendant of Machiavelli 
swears that it is his earnest desire not to drag other 
nations into this conflict. Yet dominion over the whole 
Mediterranean, east as well as west, is known to be one 
of the most dearly cherished of Mussolini’s ambitions ; 
and exponents of his policy have openly admitted that 
he is determined to gain Dalmatia from Yugoslavia at 
the first favourable opportunity.” 
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But in the speech in which he declared war, Mussolini used 
one very significant phrase. It was this :— 
“We are taking up arms after havi 
Seo Dronms solved the problem of our land frontian 
to settle that of our sea frontiers.” 

What does this mean? According to the article from which 
we quote, it is nothing less than control of both exits of the 
Mediterranean : 

‘« Ever since the sanctions period, which brought home 
to him his dependence on the raw materials that come 
from outside it, it has become an obsession to him to 
command the Straits of Gibraltar or Suez or both; and 
the obsession has visibly grown acuter under the pressure 
of the Allied contraband control. Hence his exclamation 
to the crowd on the Piazza Venezia that his people were 
being ‘“‘ strangled in our sea,” and that “a people of 
45,000,000 inhabitants is not truly free if it has not a 
free passage over the ocean.”’ The words are meaningless 
unless they are interpreted in the sense of Italian 
domination at Gibraltar and Suez.” 


The Italian claims on Corsica and Malta have been definitely 
stated. ‘‘ Tunis, Nice, Corsica” has become a battle cry, 
and Mussolini is probably relying on some arrangement with 
Hitler to get these. But he does not trust Hitler too much. 
He has powerfully fortified the Brenner. All the same he 
believes, says The Times article, that he has a personal 
ascendancy over Hitler. So, we may remark, did Mr. 
Chamberlain, but the Italian is shrewder and far more fitted 
to deal with the German than our ex-Premier. He is watching 
Germany bleed in this war with considerable satisfaction : 
who knows what may happen or what he may stand to win 
in a stalemate ? Such are his thoughts. It is well we should 
try to understand him. 


Mr. CHURCHILL’s Government, which is composed of the 
same materials as Mr. Chamberlain’s with the addition of 
some Socialists and Liberals, had to face up 
to the bad military news almost before 
Ministers knew where they were. The brunt 
fell on Mr. Churchill himself, as Minister of Defence, and on 


On the 
Home Front 
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two of his Socialist colleagues, Mr. Bevin and Mr. Herbert 
Morrison. These Ministers have the task of organising the 
man-power and of speeding up production, and they realised 
the country’s urgent desire to work harder and better. They 
have spoken up and spoken well. Mr. Morrison, who has 
oratorical gifts, found a telling phrase “‘ Go To It.” He said 
this to the men and women of these islands, while Mr. Bevin, 
in rougher accents, told us that there could be no holidays 
until our soldiers were equipped. That the hearts of these 
Ministers are now in the struggle for freedom can be seen. 
But does Mr. Morrison ever give a thought to the votes he 
gave against training and equipping our armies in former 
years ? We should scarcely ask this question now, when he 
is showing so much good will, if the Socialist party were not 
claiming to be the only party which wishes to have the war 
run efficiently. In the course of this great struggle we shall 
once more learn that armies cannot be improvised. In the 
meantime let the political leaders of all parties acknowledge 
that we are in difficulties because we started raising and 
equipping our army too late, and that our brave men are 
paying with their lives and limbs for this neglect. There is 
no effort that Messrs. Bevin and Morrison can ask of the 
home front that is too great. We owe our soldiers our most 
vigorous help, if only because we sent them into battle in 
insufficient numbers, half trained and half armed. The home 
front is as sound as a bell. We could do with a little more 
rounding up of Communists and Fascists and with a rather 
more stalwart attitude .to those cowards who call them- 
selves conscientious objectors. Let Messrs. Bevin and 
Morrison ‘“ go to it’? on these matters as well as the others 
and they will earn the gratitude of the British people. 


THE Government has full powers. All the old safeguards of 
individual liberty are down for the moment. All the 
cherished conquests of Labour have been 
scrapped along with all the rights of property. 
Work in munition factories is proceeding day, night and Sun- 
days. Church bells are only to ring by order of the military 
authorities. After nine months of dawdling and speech-making, 
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after being hampered by secondary matters, such as the 
export trade and the dollar exchange, we are at last realizing 
that only victory matters. “How much dollar exchange, 
how much exportation will you have if you are beaten?” 
said Monsieur Dautry last month, and he added, “ J will not 
allow exportation from France.” The terrible realities of war 
have now blown away all secondary considerations, but they 
hampered us cruelly here in England for nine months, and 
we should not continue to consult the Horace Wilsons and 
the Leith Rosses, who have shown little intelligence in the 
advice they have given Ministers, though the mental quality 
of the Ministers who could follow such advice is beyond 
analysis. If shame does not drive them from office we 
presume they will remain where they are, for no one is going 
to spare the time to hunt them cut, not even those very live 
men Mr. Bevin and Mr. Morrison. We recommend the 
latter, however, to pass their new brooms through the Civil 
Service, and to spare no one, however highly placed, who is 
not doing his work with energy. Let the drones be driven 
from the hive, we have no use for them in these harsh days. 
There are vast buildings full of people who do nothing but 
supervise each other and make minutes about their own 
doings. Let them be cleared out. 


THERE is always a striking difference in England between the 
severity with which sailors and soldiers are treated and the 
leniency shown to politicians. In France, 
General Gamelin and Monsieur Daladier are 
either found wanting, or are associated with 
policies seen to be bad, and they are both placed on the shelf. 
In this country a number of soldiers have been retired, but 
the public men associated with policies which have put us 
where we are are, still in a position to commit further fatal 
errors. Sir John Simon, twice a Member of a Cabinet which 
has taken us unprepared into war with a first-rate military 
power, is given a peerage and £10,000 a year and remains 
in office. Sir Samuel Hoare, another member of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s war cabinet, who was as responsible as Sir 
Horace Wilson and Sir John Simon for giving wrong advice 
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to the Prime Minister, is sent on a very important mission to 
Spain, where, being a born defeatist, he may be offering 
Gibraltar to the Spaniards. His advent to Madrid has 
coincided with some very disgraceful and obviously inspired 
Press attacks upon his predecessor, who is openly accused 
of having neglected his duty. We suggest that Sir Samuel 
Hoare, who was in favour of giving India to the Gandhis and 
Nehrus, and who was one of the inner Cabinet protagonists 
of war without tears, should be asked to take up a position 
of greater obscurity and less influence. There is a very 
curious idea, ventilated in The Times and Daily Telegraph, 
that Ministers and ex-Ministers should not be criticised, that 
“recrimination weakens our position,” etc. But if these 
men who have always been mistaken are allowed to remain 
in high posts we shall suffer. We are suffering. Some of 
the least helpful suggestions made, during the agony of 
France, came from them. There is nothing vindictive in 
suggesting that men of weak eyesight and imperfect 
hearing should not steer the Ship of State. 


The Economist is a weekly paper, from which in ordinary times 
we have often found ourselves differing. In war-time it has 
Name ! Name ! the same aim as ourselves—the complete defeat 

* of the German hordes. Ever since last 
September it has, as we have, urged, begged, pleaded for a 
better conduct of the war. The new Government gives hope 
of this. What are the problems? In a recent article called 
Mobilisation at Last our. contemporary enumerates some of 
the needs, some of the difficulties. In passing, it expresses 
astonishment that those men “who have done the 
country such harm by their obstinate blindness” should 
still “find the courage to hold public office.” It is 
courage of a kind we can none of us envy. The Econo- 
mist speaks plainly of the effort still to be made in 
speeding up production, and of the scandal of the reserved 
occupations. But the greatest change needed is in the 
“whole attitude of the Civil Service,” where timidity is 
encouraged and where general circumlocution becomes a rule. 
“Decisions that should require days take months, and then 
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they are half-hearted.’ But the writer speaks of more and 
worse things than this. He tells us the story of the inter. 
ference with war needs by one well-known civil servant : 


‘** Before the war broke out a recommendation was 
made by the most competent military authorities that 
certain essential munition materials should be 
accumulated in reserve; it has not been carried out 
because a certain high civil servant gave his personal 
assurances that there would be no war.” [Our italics.] 


In doing this the “high civil servant”’ did a deep injury 
to his country. It would be a good thing if such a man 
were retired, but first he should be named. British soldiers 
should know who is the man who deprived them of their 
weapons. We want light in the dark places of government. 


As a whole this country has reacted well to the tremendous 
crisis through which we are living. There is no hysteria ; 

we are all anxious to do our duty; we await 
segue orders. Nevertheless, there is a small and vocal 

minority to be found, among the intelligensia, 
who still put forward the nauseous doctrine of the Pharisee. 
‘““ We are not as other men.” The most complete example of 
this was published in The Times of June 11. It came from 
Mr. P. E. Roberts, a Don of Worcester College, Oxford, who 
is concerned with defending the lack of foresight shown by 
our Governments :— 


‘““We could only have been prepared to meet the 
colossal German onset if we had for the last ten years 
devoted all our energies, efforts and thoughts to the 
planning of ruthless war, and had assumed as axiomatic 
that no treaties were binding, and that all pledges, 
promises and oaths were meaningless. But then our 
ideology would have been as evil as Hitler’s, and we 
should have forfeited all those advantages of the contrast 
which we now possess. As it is, we have proved to all 
the world outside Germany and to all succeeding ages 
that we are innocent of the guilt of war. We went to 
the very limit, and perhaps beyond the limit, of security, 
in disarmament. We went to the very limit, and perhaps 
beyond the limit, of fidelity to those who trusted us in 
our search for appeasement. But in the long retrospect 
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of history I believe this course will appear justified. We 
made the great adventure of supposing that there might 
be some elements of reason, honour, and decency remaining 
in the great German Empire. We proved wrong, but if 
we had only defeated Nazism by Nazi methods, freedom 
might have perished in our victory.” 
Could soul-snobbery go further than this? By means of a 
competent foreign policy and adequate and not excessive 
re-armament we could have prevented this war, but in order 
to do this we should have had to have understood Germany’s 
aims. ‘‘ Oh, no,” cries our Pharisee, “if we had understood 
evil we should have been less holy that we are. Sooner than 


this let our young men be killed without arms in their hands. 


Let our cities be destroyed.” We have waited until 1940 
to see the perfect Pharisee. Here he is. 


THE new ardour of Socialists and Liberals for defence is a 
source of gratification to The National Review which has 
noted for two generations the deplorable 
attitude of ‘“ progressive’’ parties to the 
security of our country. However, there are 
some things which we have to remember, not from any spirit 
of vindictiveness against our old opponents, but just to 
remind our readers that these new zealots have not always 
been right. An instance of this was Mr. Lloyd George’s 
visit to and subsequent whitewashing of Herr Hitler in 
September, 1936, four years ago. If he had been reported 
by a mere Conservative newspaper we might have wondered 
whether some ancient prejudice had sharpened the pen of his 
interlocutor, but the interview given by Mr. Lloyd George 
on his return from Germany was to the News Chronicle, his 
own faithful organ and supporter. To a member of the staff, 
Mr. A. J. Cummings, he talked ‘‘ for two hours,” and, said the 
reporter, ‘‘ he thoroughly enjoyed his talks with Hitler, for 
whom he evidently entertains a sincere admiration.” Asked 
whether Hitler had not set up a military dictatorship, Mr. 
Lloyd George said: ‘‘ A Dictatorship, yes, but no more 
militarist than any other ruler who relies on his army to 
defend his frontiers. Blum, the Socialist Premier, has 
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millions of fully trained and equipped soldiers behind him,” 
Asked what he believed to be the facts of the German menace, 
Mr. Lloyd George answered : “‘ My answer is that Germany 
has no desire to attack any country in Europe and that Hitler 
is arming for defence and not for attack.” The naiveté of 
Mr. Lloyd George would be beyond belief if it were not that 
other English public men have been even greener than he 
about Germany. Here is another example from the inter. 
view : “ Hitler himself admitted to someone I met that his army 
could not be ready as an attacking force for 15 or 20 years” 
[our italics}—and Mr. Lloyd George believed him! The 
News Chronicle however, did not swallow this, but it con. 
tinued, all the same, to work against all efforts to strengthen 
the British army, navy and air force until war was actually 
upon us. Can we be surprised at the indignation of the man 
behind the gun when his ammunition runs short ? 


Ir is one of the curiosities of the pre-war years that the 
people who were most aware of Hitler’s intentions were the 
; most adverse to doing anything to strengthen 
Time Table their country. On March 16, 1939, after 
Hitler’s second bite at Czechoslovakia, the 

News Chronicle published a German leaflet. It was headed, 
“One people, one state, one leader,’ and gave Hitler’s time- 
table, with maps showing his programme of expansion from 
1938 to 1948. It began with Austria, absorbed in the spring 
of 1938. Czechoslovakia was timed for the autumn of 1938. 
But, as a matter of fact, Germany had to be content with 
only part of it then, and with swallowing the rest in March, 
1939. In the autumn of 1939 came Poland’s turn. It is 
there on the map, which the News Chronicle printed six 
months earlier than the outbreak of war. The year 1940 
‘was to see the devouring of Yugoslavia, Rumania and Bul- 
garia. The spring, 1941, was to give Germany, Denmark, 
Holland, Belgium, Switzerland and the northern half of 
France. By 1948 all Europe and Asia Minor was to be under 
Germany or Italy. That is the menace we are fighting. 
Hitler is ahead of his time-table in France and the low 
countries, but he has not yet attacked the Balkans. He had 
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calculated on yet more Munich “ settlements ” with Britain 
and France. The Balkan countries’ turn will come next. 


Tur Fascists are being rounded up. They have no friends. 
But how about the Communists ? Communist meetings are 

constantly being held and many of them are 
pe Fore Ser very subversive. They issue leaflets which 

they name “ War Library.” At a meeting 
held on June 13 in London every effort was made to demoralise 
the public. Some truth was spoken, such as that Czech tanks 
are mowing down British soldiers, but this fact was used in 
as damaging a way as possible. Messrs. Bevin, Attlee, 
Morrison and Alexander were called “ traitors to Socialism.” 
It was alleged that they called for longer working hours but 
failed to produce the materials on which to work, this material 
was ‘“‘ held up by the capitalists who had made the war,” and 
so forth. Now we submit that this sort of stuff is unwhole- 
some and that an efficient Government would not allow its 
continuance. It is not only the accounts of the British 
Fascists, but also those of the Communists that want 
examining. Who finances these people? Ultimately, of 
course, the impulse comes from Germany, as it did for the 
I.R.A. and the Fascists ; but who is the local agent for Hitler 
at the moment ? Is it still the representative of Revolutionary 
Russia ? 


We know that the Fascists are watched, and we hope some 
attention will be paid to the Communists, but there are other 

international groups, well intentioned in them- 
ee of selves, which have been used as cover for pro- 

German activities. The German club at Oxford 
has been overhauled. How about the Oxford Group ? Many 
excellent people take part in it, but what about the others ? 
Some of them hurried to America on the outbreak of war. 
This may, of course, have been merely the result of physical 
fear, but it may not. 


Wuar is being done to get women into munition work to 
take the place of men? Youths have rushed into this 
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reserved occupation where very high wages 
can be earned. We suggest that women 

do this work. This war will be won by the 
last battles fought. These will be won by the young men 
now sheltering in safe places. ‘‘ Les embusqués gagneront 
la guerre,” said M. Clemenceau, as he cleared them out of 
their funkholes. And they did! And while they are waiting 
to do their duty why should they not be drilled in their spare 
time ? If such pre-camp training were obligatory for all— 
especially for conscientious objectors—it would be good for 
them and would prepare them for camp life. As it is, the 
sudden change from home to camp results in a strain which 
often causes a weakness to develop that would not appear 
if physical training were more gradual. 


Wuart is the check on messages by telegraph and telephone ? 
We do not suggest that an increased staff should listen in to 
people, whose views do not suit some high 
member of the Civil Service, but that more 
guard should be put on telegrams and telephone messages. 
At present the sender of a telegram has to write his name and 
address on the back of the form, or if he sends it over the 
telephone he gives some exchange number. But what real 
identification exists in these precautions ? In country ex- 
changes the person or the voice may, perhaps, be known, 
but in the towns? It is known when telephone boxes are | 
used, so there is some check there, but how much, and at 
whose discretion ? 


Messages ? 


NOTICE | 


WHEN YOU HAVE DONE WITH THIS COPY OF 
THE NATIONAL REVIEW YOU CAN HAND IT IN 
TO ANY POST OFFICE IN ENGLAND, SCOTLAND 
OR WALES AND IT WILL BE SENT TO THE MEN 
IN THE FIGHTING FORCES. THEY WILL BE GLAD 


TO RECEIVE IT. 
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THE ALLIES CAN WIN 


Wirn the submersion of France, the danger is stark before 
us. Never in a thousand years has it been so great. The 

at German armies, heavy and speedy in their metal, have 
swept across Europe ; and so far the Allied soldiers, fighting 
with magnificent courage, have seemed almost like barefoot 
men trying to stem and extinguish vast and swift-encircling 
streams of molten steel. Great Britain, which used to look 
across the seas to the bright holiday shores of Norway, the 
Low Countries and France, now sees only hostile forces 
ranged there in a solid wall from the Arctic Circle to 
Brittany. The shores have become bases for bombers and 
for their protecting fighters, for submarines and for armadas. 
The gains of Hitler surpass Napoleon’s at the height of his 

wer. They have been won by greater ruthlessness, and 
they are held down by a tyranny that is not merely greater 
than Napoleon’s but greater, more devilish, than any that 
the world has seen. Barely twenty years after winning the 
last shattering war of German aggression, the victorious 
Powers now have to look defeat unflinchingly in the face. 
We must look at it, examine it, because only by examining 
the worst can we hope to achieve the best. 

The prospect ahead is dark and grim. Even at best— 
at the very best—the peoples of Europe are going to undergo 
a winter more horrible than any they have known since the 
Black Death. Hitler holds almost the whole of Europe in a 
new Continental System. He will let no food out; we can 
let nothing in. The harvests in Europe have not been good, 
and great quantities of food have been destroyed in war. 
Hitler holds the Czechs, Slovaks, Poles, Danes, Norwegians, 
Dutch, Belgians, and to all intents and purposes the Swedes 
as his slaves. The French once more know the age-old tyrant. 
Food is short in Germany itself. Once summer turns to 
winter there will be still less food inside this vast prison, this 
vast concentration camp. Hitler will make sure that what 
little food there is will go to his own people, the Herrenvolk. 
As for the others, the subject races, they will starve. There 
is no way out, so far as can now be seen. Little or no food 
can come from Italy, even to Germany, much less to any of 
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the subject races, for Italy—by Mussolini’s own act—has put 
herself inside the prison. We mention this dark prospect of 
hunger because the Germans and the Italians will exploit it, 
They will say that Great Britain is starving Europe. The 
prison will be of Hitler’s own manufacture. It was con. 
structed by the Germans’ own avarice, and it will be ended 
only when they are defeated. 

That will be the situation at best. We must look further, 
and see it at its worst. Hitler has told his Gauleiters that 
he will have peace by August 15—that Great Britain will be 
smashed by then. What would that mean? In its narrowest 
implication it would mean that Great Britain and France 
would become Protectorates’ under Hitler and Himmler, 
During the past nine months the Germans have been carrying 
out experiments in extermination among the Poles. They 
were only experiments, but they have succeeded in a sickening 
way. To mention only that part of the process that has been 
proved twenty times over by the most carefully examined 
and unbiased evidence: first came the bombing of open 
towns and the machine-gunning of refugees on the roads 
(since developed in the Low Countries and in France) ; then 
came the firing squads against men of military age ; then the 
deaths in concentration camps; then the transportation of 
labour into Germany after the young men and women had 
been sterilised while still in Poland ; then the carrying off of 
young women to brothels even on the Western Front, where 
many now are. All these things are what Hitler has sworn 
to do in the West. Yet when we win, when we have defeated 
Germany, there will doubtless be some of us who will be heard 
expounding means of putting the Germans upon their feet 
again. If Hitler wins, his policy is clear. He has already 
declared it. Germany cannot be safe, he has said, while more 
than 20,000,000 French and 20,000,000 British are alive. 
Himmler will be given the job of reducing us to that figure. 

That is what an Allied defeat would mean in its narrowest 
implication—extermination for many, slavery for the rest. 


In its wider significance it would mean that civilisation and | 


decency and fair dealing would be at an end in Europe— 
Hitler has said, “‘ for a thousand years,” certainly for many 
years. It would be the fall of Rome and Greece together. 

We mention these things not to be horrific. We have 
under-estimated at every point. They are put bluntly, simply 
that we may know the force that we are fighting against, 
simply that we may know the danger. 

How can we win ?—-for win we can, win we must. So far 
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as can be seen at the time of writing, Great Britain will be 
suffering the heaviest onslaught in her history by the time 
these lines are being read. If the onslaught has not yet come, 
itcan only be, first, because Hitler is trying a new peace dodge, 
or, secondly, much more likely, he has not yet prepared his 
armada by air and sea. In Norway, Denmark, Holland and 
Belgium, he has been able to make many quiet preparations. 
In France he has hardly had time yet to begin—except from 
the air. But even if we have not already experienced it, 
we must soon expect terrific attacks on our air factories, on 
our industrial areas, and on the centres of government. We 
must expect great civilian losses, for the Germans will use all 
forms of terrorism. Probably there will be landings at many 
points at once. At first Hitler will not be able to employ his 
army, that so far has contributed at least four-fifths of his 
victories. Therefore we must expect that he will try to get 
a large bridgehead on our Channel coast at all costs. If he 
could devastate an area sufficiently great to give him such a 
bridgehead, he might reckon on being able to land several 
divisions before a British counter-attack could develop. To 
devastate such an area, he would have to use poison in some 
form. 


With each attack upon a fresh country, Hitler has used 
a fresh device. To get Poland he used a blitzkrieg with high 
explosives. To get Norway he used high explosives and 
Quislings. To get Holland he used high explosives, Quislings, 
parachutists. To get Belgium he added the treachery, care- 
fully bought and contrived, of the King. To get France he 
used high explosives, Fifth Columnists, parachutists, failure 
of leaders, plus an unprecedented weight of tanks and dive- 
bombers. To attempt to get Britain—as at first he cannot 
use a great weight of tanks—he has all the more reason to 
attempt something fresh, or to revive weapons used in the 
last war. In spite of Hitler’s declaration, ‘‘ There are no 
longer any islands,”’ Britain is still an island, an island rapidly 
becoming a fortress. Hitler is therefore likely to launch a 
heavy attack on the British Fleet by air and submarine. 
And to make up for the inability to use the great weight of 
his army at first, he is likely to use poison, beginning by 
dropping it in reservoirs and rivers. 

What have we to withstand this attack? We have 
nothing so large as we should have—the nine months of 
fumbling at the beginning of the war has ensured that. But 
we have a good deal, and it is rapidly growing. Our army, 
shamefully small, is in magnificent heart ; and its numbers 
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are fast swelling. The small cadres are superbly trained, ag 
they showed in their deathless fights in Belgium and along 
the Seine. These will provide the backbone of our army of 
defence, which ought to be raised on the lines of a Citizeng 
Army. It may be said that we have not yet the necessa 

equipment. But remember how Kitchener’s Army in 1914-15 
paraded with wooden rifles and carbines at first. It is to 
the abiding shame of the Government of 1914 that only 
wooden rifles were at hand ; just as it is to the everlasting shame 
of the Baldwin and Chamberlain Government now that Bren 
guns, rifles, anti-tank guns—even tanks themselves—are not 
yet produced in sufficient quantities. But a man parading 
with a dummy rifle and learning the elements of warfare in 
steadiness and tactics is better than a man at a useless job, 


Our air fighter squadrons are more numerous than most 
people think. Our aircraft production factories have in. 
creased their output enormously during the past month— 
would to God they had been working at that pitch for some 
years! Our land defences—the actual physical defences— 
have been transformed within recent weeks. Among the 
civilian population we have stalwart hearts. It is to be 
hoped that the authorities will not allow refugees to sweep 
from one end of the country to another, clogging the roads, 
and preventing counter-attacks. Such indiscriminate evacu- 
ation is worse than useless; it merely plays into Hitler's 
hands. In point of fact, the British people, stoical and not 
given to panic, are better able to withstand air bombing 
than other peoples. They may be trusted to go to their 
shelters calmly and to be proud to know that they are helping 
their country best by staying where they are. 

To hold out, come what may, is our chief point of strategy 
now. Had the Baldwin and Chamberlain Governments done 
their duty in the past we should in all probability have had 
no war (for Hitler would not have flouted or attacked an 
armed Britain); or we should have been able to crush 
Germany in the first few months by attack if the maniac 
had nevertheless gone to war. But there is no use in repining. 
We must hold on, hold out, hold fast. Even if our air factories 
are bombed we must expect more machines from our Do- 
minions and from America (though we cannot rely upon the 
last ; so far at any rate American help has been a snare and a 
delusion). Provided that we can hold out during the next 
few weeks—and we can hold out—victory is ours. 


In its simplest form the war is a war between the highl 


developed but strictly limited resources of Germany and | 
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Italy on the one hand and the unlimited but only partially 
developed resources of the British, Dutch, Belgian Empires, 
to which can now be added in a small part the resources of 
America. We have nine-tenths of the world, but it is as yet 
stored in the bank or only on the way in vans. Germany and 
Italy have almost everything in the field, smashing forward. 
If we can develop our resources fast enough, we shall win. 
That is the great fundamental truth. 


But holding out does not mean being on the defensive 
everywhere. Certainly in Britain we must defend, with our 
backs to the wall. But Italy’s stab in the back has given us 
the opportunity to widen the war. Already the Balkan States 
are under the influence of Germany. Germany has not done 
more than shake the mailed fist in those regions simply 
because she wished at all costs to avoid a war on two fronts ; 
but her influence is nevertheless great there and it will become 
greater. Now that the war has developed in the Mediter- 
ranean we have the opportunity to release them from that 
baleful influence and to bring the war to Germany’s south- 
western flank. We have the opportunity to use the hitherto 
idle Army of the Middle East, several hundred thousand 
strong. We do not ask the Turks to join in any far-flung 
adventures, but they could cover our base while we remove 
the German influence from south-eastern Europe. That is a 
vital point of strategy. Not only should we draw off German 
divisions from the hard-pressed West; we should impress 
the highly emotional German people with the awakened 
terrors of the Zweifrontskrieg—the war on two fronts. 
Naturally we could not move without consulting Moscow, 
but if the scales have dropped from Stalin’s eyes, and if he 
at last realises the dangers into which his own policy has 
brought him, Moscow should have no objections. Some 
readers may rightly be perturbed at the suggestion of con- 
sulting Moscow, but for several reasons at the moment it 
would be prudent to allow no possibility of misunderstanding. 
That is not to say that we should make up to Moscow ; it is 
simply a matter of stating facts. Could our armies be engaged 
in the south-east there is a chance—a slight chance—of 
disturbance in some of the subject States now under Germany. 


Defence in Britain, action in the south-east; there 
remains Germany and Italy themselves. Here we should 
bomb and bomb and super bomb. The German and the 
Italian people show great bravery in many ways. The German 
soldiers, especially when inside tanks, advance with the 


tenacity of warrior ants—although they have not shown 
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themselves robust specimens when out of the tanks. The 
Italian soldier, when well led, fights heroically in defence of 
his native heath, alone he is not so good when off it. But, 
both highly emotional people, they do not stand up well 
under bombing. Perhaps it may be said that no people does, 
That is true, but—without any wishful thinking—the German 
and Italian people stand up against it least well among the 
present combatant nations. When, in September last, the 
German Consul-General in Liverpool, a Nazi of the Nazis, 
left to go home he said that he was going to sit on Goring’s 
Air Advisory Board. ‘“ But,” his hearers said, ‘‘ you know 
nothing about air warfare.” “No,” he replied, ‘“‘ but I am 
going back as an expert on British psychology. And I am 
going to tell Goring never, never to bomb the British people 
until the eleventh hour. For nothing would enrage them more, 
Nothing would so quickly get them fighting mad.” The 
consol was right. We know from the experience of the last 
war—and from the reports received secretly out of Germany 
in this—that air raids have a highly demoralising effect 
among the civilian Germans, even when the bombs are 
dropped on military objectives. In the last war the Germans 
at the front, on hearing that their home towns had suffered 
from the air, wanted immediately to go back to their Heimat 
to see how their wives and children were faring. Italians 
in Spain stood up very poorly under air raids. It is a weapon 
which we can legitimately exploit without deliberately 
departing from aiming our bombs at the great, interwoven 
network of military objectives inside Germany and Italy. 
It must be done. Even in fairness it ought to be done, when 
our soldiers have seen how Germans—not Nazis, not Germans 
told off to do it by Hitler, but simply Germans—have gone 
out of their way to machine-gun refugees and to run over 
them in tanks ; and when our sailors have seen how German 
U-boat men have laughed (as in 1914) when they see unarmed 
British seamen drowning in the sea. In the middle of last 
month some of our seamen, half-drowned, tried in desperation 
to clamber on to the hull of the U-boat that had sunk them. 
The U-boat commander and his men got boat-hooks and with 
loud jeers and merry quips pushed off the men to drown 
in the sea. Those are the brutes we are fighting. 


Time is short. The history of Europe, the fate of all we 
have and are, the lives of all we hold dear, will be decided 
within the next few weeks. We may have fresh enemies. 
The Germans in Spain, 60,000 or more strong, are contriving 
in every way to bring Franco or at least Spain, perhaps 
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without Franco, into the war; they are planning to occupy 
the Portuguese ports to complete the Continental System ; 
they boast of equipping an armada to set out from Vigo to 
land in Southern Ireland at the same time as other con- 
tingents land elsewhere in Britain from Norway, Denmark 
and Holland. We may have fresh Allies. America may come 
in, but—in or out—there is little she can do until next year. 
Turkey at the time of writing is on the brink. But it is on 
our own efforts, our own British hands and lives, that we must 
rely. The stout British heart will not falter. 

If the leadership is worthy of the people, if our Ministers 
shrink from no demands on our self-sacrifice and our bravery, 
we shall prevail. The evacuation of Dunkirk has shown us 
the way in which the national effort can be employed. It 
was not a scientific evacuation ; it was not done according to 
the rules ; it defied all tenets of naval tactics; it probably 
shocked the pundits. It was simply the British people rising 
to an emergency with everything that floated from large 
ships to canoes. The British people achieved what seemed 
the impossible in those days. So now, when there is no time 
for niceties or for red tape, they will rise if they are given 
the call. They will work until they drop. They will fight until 
they fall. And, exploiting their limitless resources both of 
metal and of courage, they will prevail. 


A. B. C., ETC. 
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NOTES ON THE WAR* 


THE oF FLANDERS 


WHEN the details of the Battle of Flanders are known— 
and I hope they will be told to us—it will be interesting 
and at the same time heartening to know in a precise form 
the way in which this battle was fought and the manner in 
which it terminated by retreat on an unprecedented scale, 
During these operations officers and men showed that their 
morale was as high as during any period in our history. The 
French army, as well as those in the rear of the armies, should 
be told the story and should learn the glorious lesson. The 
endurance of our soldiers, the fierce determination to hold 
out to the last, were pushed to the extreme limits of heroism, 
A great part of General Prioux’s army escaped from the 
German pincers. The Germans were eight or ten to one, 
and they had the benefit of the King of the Belgian’s treachery, 
which had suddenly uncovered the flank and the back of the 
Franco-British armies. In order to bar the retreat of General 
Prioux’s army all they had to do was to close a gap some 
seventeen miles wide, and for this operation they had the 
whole of the time taken by the Allied armies to march sixty 
miles. As the Allied army was also pursued by other German 
unities the German Headquarter Staff announced that it 
was encircled, and they certainly believed that a vast sur. 
render would occur. But nothing of the kind happened. 
The Germans rounded up isolated groups, and the wounded 
and the lost. There was no collective reddition, as after 
Tena. Further, Dunkirk was held. The Germans were kept 
at a distance. Our men got away in boats, and have come 
back to France to be reorganised for the new battle. The 
issue at Dunkirk was never in doubt. 

The success of any retreat is only relative. We saw in 
the whole of this affair the consequences of our failure on 
the Albert Canal and on the Meuse, which was terribly 
aggravated by the conduct of King Leopold. When all is 
over, when the tale of this long battle is told, and when we 
count our losses, we shall find that the losses of the enemy 
were nearly as great as our own. The Germans have made a 

* Copyright in Britain. 
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t noise about the number of prisoners and arms they 
have collected. That is mere arithmetic. The fact that 
diminishes all others is the moral grandeur shown by the 
British and French armies in overcoming—without flinching— 
difficulties such as we see few examples in history. It was 
seen that fatigue, unequalled suffering and defeat, far from 
depressing them, served to enhance their courage and determin- 
ation. For them it was not defeat by which that battle was 
ended, it was the manifestation of a moral renaissance which 
made all France and all Britain stand up to confront the 
German menace. That spirit was the work of the soldiers 
of the armies of Flanders. 

The attack by enemy ’planes on Paris on June 3 marked 
a new phase of the operations. The battle of Flanders was 
finishing on the perimeter of Dunkirk, where the Germans 
sought to penetrate in order to seize the rearguards and stop 
the embarkation. But this continued in perfect order and 
was marked by great courage. By June 3 the French and 
British troops had very nearly all been evacuated. The 
Germans only entered the town when all the soldiers had gone. 

The German Headquarters then had to make new plans. 
The attack on Britain would only be possible if the French 
army was disposed of. In that case the bulk of the enemy 
armies would have been free to attack England. But the 


‘situation was not like that. The French army was intact 


in its morale, it was still very powerful and could not be 
disregarded. There was a connection between this fact and 
the attack on Paris. 

One argument might have weighed with Hitler. He has 
always worked to separate the French from the English, to 
separate them either by concluding a separate peace or by 
beating them separately. The idea of establishing himself 
between them to cut their direct communications and render 
their intercourse more difficult would have been defensible. 
Hitler may have thought that after he had occupied 
the pas de Calais the English would feel themselves so 
seriously threatened by the proximity of the German forces 
that they would only think about the defence of their own 
territory, and that the French would thus be deprived of 
a help. Such a calculation would, however, have been 
alse. 

The bombardment of Paris was cruel. The Government 
are to be congratulated on not having minimised what 
occurred. There were 906 victims, 254 people were killed. 
Only 166 soldiers were hit, nearly all the victims were 
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civilians, among them 20 children. The material damage wag 
slight. Such is the result of this act of savagery. 

There is no chance that the Germans will ever understand 
that these war methods are as ineffective as they are repug. 
nant. From the lessons of 1914-18 they have drawn every 
possible profit from the point of view of the organisation of 
their armies, of the conduct of operations, and of the tactical 
use of modern inventions, but they have learned nothin 
and understand nothing of moral conditions, nor of the 
psychology of populations. They believe that they shorten 
war by harsh warfare, and they have never noticed that 
in spite of this theory, which was set out fully in military 
literature before 1914, no war had ever lasted longer, in the form 
which it took, than in 1914-18. War had lasted in the past much 
longer than four years, but never had adversaries remained in 
close contact, fighting constantly with more or less intensity, 
and continuously during fifty consecutive months, from 
September 13, 1914, the day when the front was stabilised, to 
November 11, 1918. This was largely due to the conviction that 
the adversary was to such an extent savage, inexorable in his 
proceedings, even to individuals of either sex, of any age, 
that there was a greater risk in surrender than in going on 
fighting. The same spirit, more than ever justified, exists 
to-day. 

The German is brutal by temperament. The thick stick 
holds an important place in his methods of government and 
of education. He believes in terrorism. By this means he 
believes that he will conquer the world. He never takes 
heed that the very excess of his violence strengthens us in 
our resolution to resist. All he thinks is that his excesses 
are not harsh enough and that he must do worse. 

We must expect other raids, even more savage than this 
one. We must continue to be calm, but do not let us be 
inert. Let us find good answers, not as mere reprisals, but 
as means of defence. If we contribute to wear out the German 
aerial forces we shall, with our armies, have worked for 
victory. 

The armies of France and Britain will continue to fight 
side by side. The English are too shrewd not to understand 
that the fate of the British Empire is being fought out on 
French soil. 


THE BATTLE OF FRANCE 
The battle for France commenced on June 6. The 
French troops were in place. I borrow from the Petit 
parisien the following details of our position: “It rests 
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upon water lines which are uninterrupted. The Somme, the 
canal of the Somme to the Oise, the canal of the Ailette or 
of the Oise to the Aisne, and the canal of Grand-Pré. The 
following towns lie along this course: Saint Valery-sur- 
Somme, Abbeville, Picquigny, Amiens (where the Germans 
had a large bridge head), Corbie, the southern Peronne, Nesle, 
Southern Ham, Chauny, Pinon, Neufchatel, Asfeld, Rethel, 
Attigny, the suburbs of Vouziers and of Grand-Pré.” 

On this front, which measures some 120 miles, from the 
sea to Anizy-le-Chateau, the enemy could not attack every- 
where. He did not try to. He staged three large-scale 
attacks and various others of little importance. The three 
powerful attacks started from the bridgehead at Amiens, from 
the neighbourhood of Chauny and from that of Anizy-le- 
Chateau. They were aimed at Paris. 

These attacks were executed first of all by an echelon 
of planes and tanks. The first echelon was followed by a 
second, which included a mass of infantry and artillery. 

The enemy no longer benefits by surprise. Our troops 
now understand his proceedings very well. The dive bombing 
attacks are taken for what they are worth. Each soldier 
knows that the planes with the shrieking sirens which fall 
upon troops with an infernal noise are bogies and that they 
do little harm, while they can be dealt with by machine guns. 
As for the tanks they must be accounted for by positions in 
depth, using all the natural obstacles, villages, forests, rivers, 
quarries. On the first day of the battle our troops held on 
vigorously. Here and there a retreat was made, but the line 
broke nowhere. 

In order to understand the battle which is being fought 
we must avoid making analogies between it and the very 
great frontal attacks of 1915-18. At that time the assailant 
faced a fortified position composed of a certain number of 
deep trenches, the result of several months or even several 
years’ hard work. The object of the attack was to capture 
these trenches. 

Now there are no great lines of trenches. They do not 
exist, there has not been time to dig them. For ten years 
we have thought of nothing but fortification, and in the end 
we are fighting without fortifications. This shows, let me 
say, how dangerous it is, especially when one is determined 
to remain on the defensive—that is, to abandon all initiative 
to the enemy—to make an a priori picture of future war. 
In peace time one must prepare good troops in excellent 
cadres, they must be highly disciplined and trained, they 
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must be supplied with the best that science and modem 
industry can supply, and they must work hard while they 
await the storm. This is what we have never thoroughly 
done, either before this present war or that of 1914. France 
and England are only awakened by the sound of the cannon, 
This time they nearly had their throats cut while they lay 
asleep. When will they profit by the lessons of experience ? 

Let us come back to our subject. The actual battle, not 
being linked to fortified positions, we must not be surprised 
if we see movement. We have—the communiqués are ve 
frank—retreated from Abbeville, on the Bresle, at the south 
of the Ailette, from the heights above the Aisne. These 
retreats signify an abandonment of territory before a fierce 
enemy onslaught. They do not bring the enemy nearer to 
victory, or us nearer to defeat. Our troops reform a few 
miles behind their former line. The battle is one of wearing 
out strength, and the defence sometimes finds an advantage 
in sparing its own troops and in yielding territory to an 
enemy which has to make a redoubled effort against a new 
position. 

As for the infiltration of tanks and armoured cars, when 
this consists of small groups of motor-cyclists and light tanks, 
as in Picardy last month, we know what they can do. If 
proper organization exists in the rear such infiltration should 
not alarm us too much. The lines of resistance which they 
have pierced need think no more about them. They come 
to an end in the places organized to receive them, towns, 
villages and other obstacles. They ultimately perish for want 
of fuel. 

The battle is decided by the great mass of the opposing 
armies. Our troops fight with courage and with constancy.* 


GENERAL DUVAL 
(en retraite). 


* The end of Général Duval’s article has not reached us.—Ep., N.R. 
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CLEMENCEAU* 


I HAD the immense privilege of a long intimacy with Monsieur 
Clemenceau. Perhaps, in these hours of the sore trial of 
England and France, our readers may like to hear something 
of this great Frenchman. 

I perfectly remember my first talk with M. Clemenceau. 
I must have been about nine or ten. He had come to stay 
with my father in London—we had a house in Onslow Square. 
I remember the preparation of his bedroom and sitting-room, 
the bustle of his arrival, which I vaguely saw from upstairs, 
and next morning my father took me in to see him and left 
us alone. He was charming, treated me with ceremony, 
called me “‘ Mademoiselle ’’ and invited me to sit down. We 
spoke in French. I didn’t realise that this talk was the 
beginning of a friendship which was to last for 45 years. 
Of course, I must often have seen him before this, because 
he was an intimate friend of my father’s and I had been in 
Paris more than once, but children don’t pay much attention 
to their parents’ friends until they themselves get on to 
personal terms with them, so my Clemenceau memories date 
from this London talk. 

M. Clemenceau was a vivid dark man, of medium height, 
with a heavy moustache, with expressive and flashing eyes. 
He was vital to a degree, swifter in thought, wittier in talk, 
more unexpected in what he said, than anyone else. He had 
an immense power of entertaining and of being entertained, 
and this made him the most enchanting company in the world. 
A man of profound culture, at the same time a sportsman and 
a countryman, he was as much at home walking partridges, 
looking at a flock of sheep and picking a wild flower as in a 
museum or a theatre, and wherever he was he noticed things 
that no one else saw and called attention to them more 
strikingly than anyone else ever did. So whenever he was 
staying with us in Surrey, or taking us out in Paris, he was 
always the centre and core of his company. At one time we 
lived in Paris and then we saw him constantly, but what 
stands out even more vividly in my memory are the visits 
I paid to Paris with my father, whether in winter during a 
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frost, which stopped our hunting, or when we felt we wanted 
a little mental ozone. 

We would arrive at the hotel—my father hated being 
met at the station—and before we knew where we were, there 
would be M. Clemenceau with all the news of Paris on the 
tip of his tongue, with plans for our stay, which included an 
amount of political talk, picture galleries, artists’ studios, 
music and theatres. Theatres! I remember one visit, it 
was after I was married, when we all three went 15 times to 
the play in fourteen days! Anything I know about the stage 
I learned from seeing plays with M. Clemenceau, who combined 
excellent taste with a ruthless critical faculty. He simply 
wouldn’t let me go to bad plays or see bad acting. ‘“‘ No, you 
can’t see that,’ he would say when I asked to be taken to 
Chanteclaire or l Aiglon, “‘ all that may be good enough for 
the Redskins in America, but you don’t come to Paris for 
that kind of thing.” If I argued I was overborne with gales 
of wit, which no one could stand up against. 

No one ever was such fun as he was. We hung upon his 
every word, and while we laughed and joked—being with him 
seemed to make us all witty—we leaned upon his judgment, 
and above all upon his glowing affection and constant 
kindness. 

Sometimes when he came to England we used to play a 
game with him. He hated general society, but we dragged 
him to an occasional party, and without telling him who were 
the people he saw we asked him what they were like. His 
lightning quickness never failed. “That woman? She 
looks like a thoroughbred who has lost the race.” Or “‘ Him? 
He looks as though he would take all four seats in any carriage 
he got into.” I never knew him fail in his swift diagnosis of 
personality, and he saw every little personal detail, whether 
it was Mr. Lloyd George’s hands, ‘“ the beautiful well-kept 
hands of a prelate,” or the way I did my hair. He noticed 
our clothes, our ways of speaking. I have been guided all 
my life by a sartorial remark he made to me when I was 16: 
*“* Eccentric clothes suit you very well—I advise you not to 
wear them.” 

M. Clemenceau didn’t like parties, as I have said, or many 
strangers. What he did like was being with people he was 
fond of. Sometimes we couldn’t imagine why he liked them. 
He used to turn up to stay with us bringing an uninvited and 
rather redundant man friend, just when we had hoped to 
have him to ourselves. But there it was. He didn’t seem 
to mind socially embarrassing situations, and in Paris I was 
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sometimes the only one of his guests who was on friendly 
terms with all the others. 

M. Clemenceau was a prodigious worker. Like so many 
other Frenchmen he did not seem to want any sleep or even 
much rest. He once told me that when he was passing his 
medical examinations he idled away his time until within six 
months of the examination, and then he worked for 20 hours 
a day, reducing his sleep to 2. He passed—and the effort 
did him no harm. But the story is characteristic of him and 
of his race. 

I knew about his prodigious labours even when I was a 
child, because I had lived in France long enough to know 
what work was, and how the effort to comprehend is there 
regarded as a duty ; but, of course, it was only after I grew up 
that I understood the prodigious work for social justice that 
he pursued all his life. 

When he was 52 the then Government of France, tired of 
the ruthless dismissal of one Ministry after another due to 
his parliamentary domination, put their whole weight against 
him in an election. He lost his seat. Undefeated, having lost 
his power of addressing Parliament, he addressed France, 
becoming the first journalist in Paris from one day to another. 
His work was for better wages and better houses, and for a 
larger share of what workmen produced to be given to them. 
But he was no socialist and he fought the theories of socialism 
all his life, disbelieving in them wholly. All the same, when 
he formed his Government in 1917 he tried to include Socialists 
by inviting M. Laval, then a young man, to join him. “I 
want to have all France in this affair,” he said. ‘I am told 
that you are more intelligent than the others: will you join 
my Government ?” 

The first time he took office was in 1904. I went to Paris 
with my brother just before this event occurred and I wrote 
down what M. Clemenceau said one night when he dined 
with us. Here it is—or, rather, here is a faint translated 
ghost, without his voice or vivid presence :— 


“‘ The strength of my position is that I would rather 
not be a Minister. If I take office it will only be on con- 
ditions. I will not be at the head of a Coalition. No, 
if I take office (I speak my whole mind to you, and what 
I say may sound like egotism) I want to be the real 
head of the Government. I want my own men in it, 
and if my Ministry falls, that it should fall because of 
my mistakes and not the mistakes of other people. 
I will not stay in office one minute more than is necessary 
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in order to get something done. I have something to 
do. I have go (he used the English word). I believe ip 
liberty. I want to say to the Clericals, to the Royalists, 
‘The same liberty for you as for me.’ No one has ever 
said that to them, because in their hearts people believe 
very little in liberty. There, you see, I praise myself. 
Will you forgive me ? ” 


I can’t convey the perfect modesty and simplicity with 
which he said this. I have shortened his speech, translated 
it, spoilt it. His perfect singlemindedness, his determination 
to serve no cause but that of his country, and to serve that 
with his whole heart, was magnificent. Later on, the same 
evening, he told us about the scramble for office which was 
going on: “I must tell you that at least 50 men are aski 
me for office. I have so many friends that I don’t know 
where to put them. All the groups most violently opposed 
to each other have sent emissaries to tell me that I am their 
leader!” 

Such opportunism sickened, even while it amused him. 

When war came in 1914 he devoted himself with intensity, 
with passion, to his country. He was a man possessed by one 
consuming thought—the men at the front, and how to help 
them to beat the enemies of France. As a young man he had 
helped Paris to resist Germany. He had then seen his country 
dismembered and occupied. We can understand now what 
German occupation means. 

I am always proud to remember that of the three English- 
men who made a public protest in 1871 when Alsace and 
Lorraine were torn from France, my father was one. The 
others were John Morley and Frederick Harrison. The 
thought of Alsace-Lorraine was always with M. Clemenceau, 
though he was essentially a man of peace, and would never 
have provoked a war to recover a lost province. Still, from 
time to time the wound bled. ‘‘ Ah,” he said to me ten 
years before the war, “if I could live to see England and 
France march together against Germany, I think I should 
die of pure joy!” 

England and France did march side by side to save their 
civilization from Germanism, and Clemenceau lived not only 
to see in the British people the allies he had always hoped 
for and dreamed of, but himself to guide both armies to 
victory. 

However, there is more in war than sentiment, and by 
the time he came to his second term of office in 1917 the 
war had been going on for three years, and the Allies were in 
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a bad way. France had been allowed to drift; her soliders 
were magnificent, and they had good leaders, but at the rear, 
in Parliament, the army was not adequately supported. 
As in England, before the Lloyd George Government came 
into power in 1916, there were defeatists and friends of the 
enemy everywhere. On acceding to power in November, 
1917, Clemenceau took hold. No one bothered to think who 
his colleagues were. “‘ Clemenceau is there,” they said. 
He was certain of victory—as sure as a martyr at the stake 
is sure of Heaven. The pro-Germans, the defeatists, were 
brushed away and disappeared. The councils of the Allies 
were guided and helped by his strength. 
On taking office he said in Parliament : 


“We come before you with only one idea—the 
wholehearted prosecution of the war. No more pacifist 
campaigns, no more German intrigues, no treason, or 
half-treason, either.” 


As he spoke, so was it done. The traitors, the defeatists 
and incompetents vanished, hid their faces, or perhaps even 
became good citizens. 

In the summer of 1918, when victory was assured through 
the magnificent efforts of the British and French armies, 
I was in Paris. As often before, I tried to say something of 
what I felt about M. Clemenceau’s great services. He 
answered simply: “‘ You have always known me. I have 
done nothing, save to allow France to fight.” 

He lived until 1929. He was always in profound disagree- 
ment with the whole policy of the League of Nations, which 
he had only allowed to be incorporated in the Peace Treaty 
under promises from England and America. First America 
and then England defaulted on this pledge, and France was 
left to make the best she could of the Geneva embroglio. 

What has happened since was foreseen by M. Clemenceau. 
He kept silent after he retired, and in the meantime his 
country and ours were preparing for the humiliations we have 
recently seen. I remember what he said as each stage in our 
mad destruction of our victory was passed. Of Locarno he 
said: ‘‘It is the end of France.” 

But he is at rest now in his beloved countryside in Vendee, 
near his old home. He designed his own manner of burial 
a few months before he died, having a horror of pomp and 
circumstance. Here is his will :— 


‘* T wish to be buried beside my father. My body is to 
be taken from the place where I die to my grave, without 
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any procession or ceremony. Round the grave an iron 
railing, without my name, as for my father. In my 
coffin place my walking stick, which belongs to my 
youth, and the little goatskin coffer which stands on 
the left side of my wardrobe. Leave it in my dear 
mother’s book. Put in my coffin also the two little 
bouquets of dead flowers that are on the mantelpiece.” 


The little bouquets of dead flowers had been given to 


him by two soldiers in a front-line trench. 


V. MILNER. 


POSTSCRIPT 
Since these words were written the German hordes have 


reached M. Clemenceau’s grave. It is a bitter thought for 
all who loved him. But the end is not yet, the sacred soil 
of France shall yet be free. 
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THE MEN OF THE BEACHES 
Dunkirk, May, 1940. 


Hic on the Scroll of Fame their names to-day, 
Lit by no transitory splendour, stand 
Immortal. And while this our Island Home 
Holds dear the story of her dauntless sons 
Through the long centuries, even so shall bide 
The Memory of the Beaches. Ages hence 

That Epic of Endeavour, that stern fight 
Against o’erwhelming odds, will find a place 

In hearts unborn. Great Motherland, all hail ! 
Thy flag flies proudly yet; thy legend lives 
Unsullied ; and these mighty hours go linked 
In glory with the never-dying Past. 


E. H. BLAKENEY. 
Winchester. 
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A MESSAGE 
From the Commandant of Liege 


Captain and king, I stood my second siege, 
And held for you your fortress of Liege. 


Like Ludendorff from flank and rear they came, 


Knocked at the gate with shell and shot and flame. 


I showed my men the message that came through : 


We must fight on, the King is proud of you. 


By day and night we staggered the attack, 


Laid hundreds of them low, hurled hundreds back. 


They came again, re-armed with lie and ruse, 
And said that you, our King, had sued for truce. 


We had your message, Sire, and so we cast 
Defiance back, and held out to the last. 


Your message, Sire, our honour did engage, 
And so we held your fortress of Liege. 


Ian G. CoLvin. 
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FIGHTING FOR OUR LIVES 
I. THE RIDDLE OF GERMAN MORALE 


Tue furious onrush of the German war machine across France 
amazed the British public, which has been educated in the 
idealistic conviction that personal courage is the prerogative 
of those whose hearts are pure and whose cause is just. The 
riddle of German courage should be explained, not explained 
away. To do so, we must probe a vast mosaic of circum- 
stances, and do as the Germans do, subdivide and analyse. 
Space is brief for examining such an intangible subject, but 
we may begin by dividing the quality of courage under two 
headings : traditional and fanatical courage. 

Traditional courage finds its best expression in the words 
of Bismarck in February, 1888, when the first Franco- Russian 
entente seemed imminent: ‘“‘ We Germans fear God, and 
nothing else on earth.”” The verdict of Bismarck is, however, 
not complete without his later observation that the Germans 
had no civil courage, an observation which to-day is proved 
up. to the hilt. Traditional courage we shall examine later 
in its relationship to military training: but first we must 
find the dictum for that fanatical courage with which it has 
now been interwoven. It is in Rosenberg’s words in his book, 
“The Myth of the Nineteenth Century ” : “ It is the task of 
man to assert himself without God and against him!” This 
is at once an advance and a retreat from the position of 
Bismarck. Out of opposition to Christianity, it rejects fear 
of God, but the courage that results is not the supreme 
courage. As the virtue of Hhrfurcht, awe, is banished, other 
fears creep up, the fear of man, of superior force, of ridicule, 
of free speech, of adversity, and death arise. The rapid, 
brutal total courage is marred by its own underlying uncer- 
tainties. Courage and cowardice are at home in the same soul. 

If the word Spartan did not bring with it unpleasant 
associations with the post-Great War communist Spartacist 
movement, there would have been far more frequent reference 
to the Spartans in German military training during the past 
seven years. Frugality similar to that of the Spartans, or 
Prussia at her poorest, has been the emblem of army life 
under the National Socialists, quite apart, of course, from 
the immense expenditure on the machinery of war itself, or 
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the sums embezzled and squandered by Nazi leaders. Fry. 
gality was encouraged with the political ideas of “ nationa] 
community,” “common welfare before individual welfare,” 
etc. This self-denial and the sense of nothingness of the 
individual have been forced home by the prevailing tyranny 
and given a raison d’étre on the parade ground. Conscience 
has been trained to accept the principle of boundless sacrifice, 


Characteristic of this training in reckless courage were 
the autumn manoeuvres of 1937, held in the framework of 
Army Corps manceuvring between Brandenburg and the Baltic 
coast, and extended out to sea by the fleet and the air force, 
These exercises were held to impress Mussolini and Field. 
Marshal Sir Cyril Deverill, then C.1.G. of the British Army, 
Fifty men were killed in the furious élan. Some were crushed 
in their tents by tanks moving at night. There were many 
casualties among the new parachute troops, and _ several 
deaths were caused by a major riding pillion with order, 
directing his driver to charge straight through a trudging 
column of what Mr. Churchill has called “‘ the dull brute mass” 
of German infantry at a cross roads, rather than wait fora 
gap to appear. My impressions of the realistic thoroughness 
of German military training during appeasement years was 
confirmed by the stories told to me by young lieutenants of 
my own age. One in 1938 told me of route marches of 
miles done by his regiment. When the final halt was ordered, 
he shouted to his men to fling themselves down by the road. 
side. ‘“‘ Let them halt and stand after a march like that,’ 
he said, “‘ and they go down like ninepins.” It was probably 
such exhaustion which the Times war correspondent reported 
in Flanders, when German infantry were observed to fall in 
heaps unwounded. Another young officer, whom I knev 
before he started his military training, told me that he ani 
his men had been trained in 1937 to sit in concrete dug-outs 
while the artillery practised shelling the top of them. The 
exercise was synchronised. The moment the shelling ceased, 
the troops were to come out and charge, a test of nerves! 
Attack, attack, attack ! was the slogan of his training. “ Any 
lout can retreat and defend if need be. You learn that 
your own. If we throw ninety men at an outpost, and only 
five reach it, they will dislodge the enemy.” He had alteret 


strangely, his eyes had grown baleful, hard lines in his face 
He had grown silent. Another of that generation, the sot 
of Count Welczek, German Ambassador in Paris, was drivel| 
to suicide by the rigours of army discipline. He had bee 
educated in the Oxford of 1935 and 6. It is a wonder that, 
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his young English contemporaries of that facile sunshine era 
have developed so well. ‘There were other Germans like him, 
whose English upbringing nearly drove them to suicide in 
the German army. Suicides were not unusual in that merci- 
less machine. During the pressure of mobilization in the 
crisis of September, 1938, twenty-five officers of the War 
Ministry, driven to despair by the pressure of work which 
they could not master, shot themselves in one week. It 
was a curious time then, when the traditional and fanatical 
courage were still at variance. Party and Army were still 
at loggerheads. One eminent German soldier remarked that : 
“Our soldiers are athletes, but not yet primed to the effect 
of modern weapons. If they are to fight well, they depend 
on the country for encouragement. Every soldier, however, 
knows that behind him is not his country, but the Secret 
Police. Before the last war, there were seven parties and 
one nation. We have now one party and a divided nation.” 
Hitler admitted the bad state of morale at that time by saying 
to Sir Nevile Henderson on August 24th, 1939, that “ his 
people were much more behind him than last September.” 
(British Blue Book on Outbreak of Hostilities.) Captain 
Troubridge, R.N., the British Naval Attaché in Berlin, 
regaled British journalists at that time by telling with huge 
gusto the story of a German acquaintance of his, a reserve 
officer, who regularly put on his uniform every week on guest 
night and strutted down to his regimental mess “ to see the 
boys.” When the crisis came in late September, the officer 
in question had a nervous breakdown. Hitler himself had 
to face up to a few questions about morale at that time when 
he ate at the mess in Doberitz Training Camp in August, 1938. 

“My leader,” spoke a bold young Lieutenant across the 
table. ‘‘ If there should be a general war again, will the 
German soldier fight as well as he did in 1914?” 

“ He will fight better, for he will be fighting this time for a 
Weltanschauung,” replied Hitler. 

‘* My leader,” asked the Lieutenant, “ if there should be a 
war, will Italy fight on our side ?” 

“There is the Nibelungentreue!”’’* replied Hitler for the 
whole table to hear, and a glare from the Colonel silenced 
another question that was on the Lieutenant’s lips. 

There was just one other moment in the past three years 


when German morale seemed to waver en masse, and that was 


* Nibelungentreue, loyalty to the Nibelunger myth, was a phrase coined 
in the 19th century, to express the interest of the Hohenzollerns in Italian 


affairs. 
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during the march into Prague. There was a fear that the 
Czechs would shoot. Everyone held their breath. German 
divisions in the West were still at peace strength. (No doubt 
the inside information of Hitler warranted this risk.) But 
nothing happened, except for speeches in London. From 
then on the furor teutonicus rose steadily and was canalised 
by drill, and interminable exercising. The goosestep, a legacy 
of the Imperial Army, would have been discarded by Hitler, 
had not his officers persuaded him of its excellent training 
virtues for Germans. Even Italy adopted it! Hitler could 
understand their reasoning. He found hand raising for lo 
periods most beneficial to his own morale. A hundred yards 
of Paradeschritt (goosestep) on resounding cobbles at the end 
of a fatiguing march is said to raise the determination and 
spirit of the troops: weary sinews are whipped into response, 
aching limbs jump in obedience, the troops feel their unity, 
the flesh is chastened by the spirit in this movement of 
rationalised masochism. Drill by day and night ! For months 
the troops advancing in France had been taught to advance 
in the dark, assemble their machine-guns, throw their 
grenades. In the end it became a mechanical movement, 
Attack! if five men reach the outpost they can dislodge the 
enemy. The same movements practised again and again 
eclipse in the mind anything but the movement. itself, 
Ideology falls into the background. He can be a coward at 
home when it is all over, and begin looking over his shoulder 
again before he speaks. 

The idea of the British that these soldiers, inactive under 
such a pounding as Haig’s guns gave the Imperial Armies, 
would suffer from the fundamental errors of the Nazi basis of 
morale remains correct. Hitler is aware that revolutions and 
their troops must advance. ‘“ We have the best arms,” he 
yells, reminding the Germans in every speech that they area 
nation of eighty millions. He intends that the pounding 
cramping weight of British resources shall never be estab- 
lished against his troops. He fights war his own way. 


To do so, he needs the wedge head of fanatical courage. 


The picked shock troops, like those Ludendorff used in 1918, 
are there again. The parachute troops, the young pilots who 
when captured rave out their nervous hatred of England are 
the expression of the revolutionary spirit, as are the spies 
in British uniforms doing their vile and suicidal work in the 
allied lines. The Party provides many of these fanatics, 
men who in civilian life would fall easily into one criminal 
group or other. Brave, reckless, cruel, cowardly ; tiger and 
jackal in one; undaunted by force, infuriated by helpless- 
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ness, many of these are in Gestapo military formations. 
There are enough and to spare for the regular army. These 
elements surge on together, jostling, at enmity among them- 
selves and yet overcoming. Broadly speaking, the traditional 
morale is closer to decent, soldierly behaviour than the 
fanatical. Yet nowhere in the German army is decent be- 
haviour safe. In the “ Nineteenth Century and After” of 
June, an article entitled ‘‘ Poland Under Occupation ” 
happens to throw light on the prevailing intolerance. It 
quotes the case of a young student who, slipping in a Warsaw 
street, brought down a German officer in his fall. He apolo- 
gised, but was beaten severely for it at the orders of the 
officer. His passport was confiscated, and when he later went 
to the General Staff office to fetch it, he was again assaulted 
and battered in the face and from behind in the presence of 
high officers. The same article, among many terrible instances 
of German cruelty, quotes the case of ‘‘ German officers who 
refused to take possession of fully furnished flats—the pro- 
pérty of Polish intellectuals who were brutally thrown into 
the street—regarding it as being against their code of ethics 
and honour, have been shot dead in Warsaw as a punish- 
ment and a warning to other Germans.” I have met both 
these types of officers. 


It is a delicate problem to compare morale. There are 
probably no nine German divisions out of some 250 which 
could have performed such feats as the B.E.F. in Flanders 
under equal conditions. Our records of the hand-to-hand 
fighting show that in this supreme test the better man was 
the free man, well trained in arms. An encounter in Boulogne 
between three guardsmen and a platoon of twenty-two 
Germans left the Germans all dead or disabled after fierce | 
street fighting, to quote one instance. But the German reply 
to the superior morale of the enemy is mass and numbers 
and the initiative. As long as they have the initiative, British 
propaganda is like pinpricks, goading them to fresh efforts. 
Karly in this war the German High Command issued an. 
order of the day praising the bravery of a Polish cavalry 
division that was cut to pieces in Pomorze. Unlike Hitler, 
the soldiers could afford to praise bravery in their opponents : 
but they share with him his trust in mass, numbers, initiative. 
These in attack, they say, make courage a negligible quality. 
If you do not understand that, you have not yet learned that 
we are living in the machine age. It is up to us to forge an 


answer to that philosophy worthy of the morale of our own 


troops. 
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FIGHTING FOR OUR LIVES 
II. SOUTHERN IRELAND’S PLIGHT 


THE German invaders may be in Ireland by the time theg 
words appear in print. While they are being written last. 
minute efforts are being made by the Government of Southem 
Ireland to bring its armed forces up to a strength that wil 
permit of some local resistance being staged before calling 
upon Britain for assistance. The Government had bem 
warned time and again of the danger to Southern Ireland. 
Appeals were made in the Chamber of Deputies and in the 
only newspaper which took a realistic view of the war for 


a cessation of party strife and a practical approach to the 
problems arising from the threat of invasion. ‘“‘ Invasion,” 
however, was one of the many words on the Censor’s black-list 
and the Government’s pitiful gesture of squandering some 
million of pounds upon such nonsensical forms of armament 
as miniature gun-boats, when the country’s dependence upon 
the British Navy for maritime protection is so obvious, made 
intelligent men despair. The volunteer force, sponsored 
as a Fianna Fail offset to the regular army created by the 
Cosgrave Government, had been revealed as_ unreliable, 
Its discipline was more than slack and it was publicly declared 
to have sabotaged the efficiency of the Army as a whole. 
The hopeless condition of affairs was revealed in December 
last when the Magazine Fort in the Phoenix Park was raided 
and not one shot fired in resistance to the robbers who 
plundered a considerable part of the national armoury. 


A partial cleansing of the volunteers followed. Known{ 
undesirables were weeded out and officers were recruited | 


from non-political sources. But the building up of the 
toy navy, in which the sailors rank as “ privates’’ and the 
petty officers as “ corporals”’ and “ sergeants,’ was carried 
on. If the authorities appreciated that there was a danger of 
invasion they refused to let the country know of their fears. 
The pretence that Southern Ireland might have to face 
aggression, if at all, from “ either of the belligerents ’’ was 
maintained, even after the lesson of Norway and Denmark 
showed that Southern Ireland had reason to fear only one 
belligerent. Germany’s tearing up of pledges, her reckless 


disregard for promises, her lies and dishonesty seemed to be | 
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unobservable in Southern Ireland. Mr. de Valera was 
satisfied, perhaps, with the undertaking of the German 
Minister in Dublin, which he announced to the Senate at 
5 a.m. on September 3 last, that “if Germany were engaged 
in a European war she would respect Ireland’s neutrality, 
provided that it was adhered to.” 


Mr. de Valera told the house, at a moment when mass 
murders were being committed from the air in Poland, that 
he had said to the German Minister that “‘ the Irish Govern- 
ment wished to remain at peace with Germany.” He asked 
the Senate not to discuss the matter. Like Belgium and 
Holland, Southern Ireland had since stripped off the garments 
of pride and dignity and shamelessly exposed the pity of 
her festering neutrality. Mr. de Valera has survived many 
elections by crying, “ Don’t hit me now with the republic 
in my arms!” “ Don’t hit me” has been his cry since 
the war started. Either through ignorance, apathy or 
impotence he has permitted a vast pro-German organization 
to be created among Irishmen in Eire, England and the 
United States of America. 


He may not have known that German money was paying 
for the bombs used in the Coventry and King’s Cross murders. 
But the people who organized the demonstrations to protest 
against Britain’s execution of Barnes and McCormack, the 
German-cum-I.R.A. agents, who persuaded the Dublin 
Government to attempt to have the executions stopped, and 
who even got the Irish Times and the Church of 
Ireland Archbishop of Dublin to join the propaganda circus 
created for the occasion—they knew that the American 
dollars paid in blood money to the I.R.A. bombers and 
wreckers was coming from German sources. They knew that 
the campaign was being financed through the German 
Legations and Consulates in Britain, Ireland and America, 


and that the I.R.A. was just a part of a great scheme of 


sabotage in which Irish and German organizations in the 
United States were another part. 

The British people could not be demoralized as were 
considerable sections of the people of Norway and Holland, 
but the demoralization of the people of Southern Ireland 
was being steadily achieved, not by the activities of the 
I.R.A. so much as by the failure of the authorities to deal 
drastically with the I.R.A. Sentences of three months’ 
imprisonment for potential murderers made _ responsible 
people wonder if the Government was over-conscious of the 
fact that its existence as a government was due to its having 
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been the I.R.A. of twenty years ago. Since the shooting of 
two detectives by I.R.A. desperadoes attempting to steal 
Sir John Maffey’s mail for the information of the German 
Legation, Mr. de Valera and his colleagues have awakened. 

A Council of National Security has been formed, con. 
sisting of three Fianna Fail representatives, three Fine 
Gael representatives and two Labour representatives. In 
this way the question of defence has been removed from 
the scope of party politics and the co-operation of all legal 
political parties has been assured for the campaign for recruits 
for the Army and “ security patrols,” the latter, it is taken 
for granted, being anti-parachutists, though to say so in 
Dublin might offend the German Minister and that would 
never, never do. More important, the police and the army 
intelligence section have been given a fairly free hand to raid 
and arrest the really important figures in the I.R.A., who 
seemed to enjoy an immunity that the lesser gunmen lacked, 
They also have been allowed to raid the houses of persons 
suspected of being German agents, though not, apparently, 
the home of some notable National-Socialist sympathisers 
who have been dining regularly with the German Minister. 
A man of Germano-Irish blood is at present in custody on 
a series of charges arising from a raid on his house, but as his 
case is sub judice, it must not be presumed that he is guilty. 
His defence is that various discoveries at his home were in 
a room used by a man who has disappeared. It is believed 
that this man, who may have landed in Ireland by a German 
parachute found in the house, really exists. 

In the room which the missing man was said to have 
used there were found documents linking up the German 
Government with the I.R.A. and many apparently respectable 
people in Southern Ireland. The U.S. associations also were 
revealed and action already has taken place outside of 
Ireland. Raids on the houses of persons whose names were 
mentioned in these documents have revealed more and more 
the evidence of a great conspiracy to prevent Irish resistance 
to a German landing and to organize crime in Britain and the 
sabotaging of British war work. 

The Dublin Council of Security has no illusions about 
the dangers that face Southern Ireland, both from within and 
without. The fact that the only people in the country with 
any experience of real war are British ex-servicemen is 
realized, and strong efforts are being made to get “ ex-soldiers 
of armies other than the Irish army ” into the Eireann defence 
forces. Hundreds of those who have offered to help have 
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stipulated that they will not fight against Britain. Mr. 
Oscar Traynor, Minister for Defence, declared in the Senate 
on June 7 that offers from men or organizations who wanted 
to limit the belligerents they would fight would not be 
accepted. Thus, the Government continues the preposterous 
farce that has placed Belgium and Holland in their present 
plight. Everyone knows that there is only one enemy— 
Germany, but the politicians for so many years have preached 
the doctrine that Britain is the green-eyed monster, that 
“ Britain’s difficulty is Ireland’s opportunity,” that they hate 
going back on their articles of faith and telling the country 
that it is Germany, not Britain, which is plotting against 
Eire’s precious neutrality. 

Honesty is necessary as never before in Southern Ireland. 
But honesty is not easy to acquire when one has been resisting 
it throughout a political lifetime. 


GREATLY as letters addressed by readers to this office are 
appreciated, owing to the need for economy in paper and 
postage it is necessary to say that such letters cannot be 
replied to unless a stamped and addressed envelope is enclosed. 
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FIGHTING FOR OUR LIVES 
Ill. THIS MALIGNANCY 


“‘ There is however another class for which I feel not 
the slightest sympathy. Parliament has given us powers 
to put down Fifth Column activities with the strongest 
hand, and we shall use those powers, subject to the 
supervision and correction of the House, without hegi- 
tation, until we are satisfied, and more than satisfied, 
that this malignancy in our midst has been effectually 
stamped out.” 


In these words Mr. Churchill in his speech to the House 
of Commons on Tuesday, June 4th, shot the black limelight 
on to the arrest and internment during the last few weeks, 
not merely of some thousands of aliens, but of over 500 British 
subjects, including a member of Parliament (Capt. A. M. 
Ramsay), under the comprehensive provisions of paragraph 
18B, as amended, of the General Regulations issued under 
the Emergency Powers (Defence) Act, 1939, which runs 
as follows :— ~ 


18B (1).—‘‘If the Secretary of State has reasonable 
cause to believe any person to be of hostile origin or 
associations or to have been recently concerned in acts 
prejudicial to the public safety or the defence of the 
realm or in the preparation or instigation of such acts 
and that by reason thereof it is necessary to exercise 
control over him, he may make an order against that 
person directing that he be detained.” 


While the details of the material on which Sir John 
Anderson acted in each individual case have not been pub- 
lished, the status and contacts of some of the internees are 
formidably impressive. They included a Member of Parlia- 
ment (Capt. A. M. Ramsay), Sir Oswald Mosley (a former 
Cabinet Minister in a Labour Government), a £600 a year 
official in the Ministry of Health, a Vice-Chairman of a pro- 
vincial Chamber of Commerce, the wife of an O.B.E. and 
Commander in the R.N.R., a member of the East Anglia 
Petroleum Board, an engineer previously employed in the 
B.B.C. (Frank Joyce, brother of the renegade William Joyce, 
alias Lord Haw-Haw, who was Mosley’s Director of Propaganda 
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until they parted company in 1937), a clerk previously 
employed in the Air Ministry (Quentin Joyce, another brother 
of William), a war work factory manager (Ben Greene), some 
members of the Metropolitan Police Force, C. I. Dick, a 
wealthy business-man (stated by the Evening Standard to be 
one of Sir Oswald Mosley’s principal supporters), the Borough 
Surveyor of Guildford and local A.R.P. chief (Hamilton 
Knight, who had previously been assistant-surveyor at Ports- 
mouth), a member of the staff of the Government Training 


Centre in Leicester, an official of the Worcester Employment 


Exchange, a Government factory inspector, a Borough 
Councillor, a sub-postmaster, a farmer, a schoolmaster, an 
ex-employee of the Military Censorship, a society woman with 
special seamanship and aviation qualifications, a former 
chairman of the Alton Women’s Unionist Association, an 
Army captain, and two serving soldiers, members of the 
Fascist party. 

“Fifth Column activities,” or to use the language of 


‘Regulation 18B, “ acts prejudicial to the public safety or the 


defence of the realm,” are of course highly elastic expressions. 
The gamut can run from militant pacifism (usually manifested 
in anti-war and anti-recruiting campaigns, in exhortations 
to the Armed Forces not to fight, and occasionally in sabotage) 
through defeatism and movements for a negotiated peace—to 
rank anti-British and pro-German propaganda—to reach its 
climax in a treasonable conspiracy to join the enemy in waging 
war on His Majesty. According to the Sunday Express 
(June 9th), the Government has water-tight evidence that some 
of the 500 persons interned have been involved in treacherous 
correspondence with Germany through the medium of coded 
despatches and the agency of a specific individual also in- 
terned. According to the same source the plot involved 
that certain specific individuals, now interned, should in 
due course act as Gauleiters or governors of various parts 
of Britain. According to the information of Lord Marley, 
speaking in the House of Lords on June 13th, the Gauleiter 
nominated for England was a well-known mountebank, and 
the Gauleiter nominated for Scotland was a member of the 
House of Commons also under lock and key. 


Under these circumstances it is desirable to give some 
account of the principal pro-Nazi groups in the country. 
The most conspicuous is the concern known as the British 
Union of Fascists, or to give it an early title, the British 
Union of Fascists and National Socialists. The British Union 
of course is not, and probably never was, a party in the 
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ordinary sense of the term. An analysis of its Constitution 
and Regulations shows that it is neither more nor less than a 
“one-man ”’ political business, owned and controlled by 
Sir Oswald Mosley. Sir Oswald Mosley, otherwise the Leader, 
has power to dismiss any officer and to dismiss any member 
(cf. Constitution, sections 3 (a) and 4 (d)), while he is the final 
authority on all questions of policy, organization, adminis. 
tration and discipline (cf. Reg. 2 (7)). The organization is 
based on an elaborate system of cadres, the discipline is para. 
military, and all members are under a duty to obey orders 
given by their superiors, even if the reasons are not clearly 
apparent, as long as such orders do not involve breaking the 
law of the land (cf. Reg. 72). 

The above information is taken from the Constitution 
and Regulations dated May, 1936, but by Article 9 of the 
Constitution the Leader may at any time add to, delete, 
amend or vary the Regulations or any amendment thereof. 


The financial set-up of the business consists of a network 
of companies usually equipped with a small paid-up capital 
and fairly substantial debentures. The working capital 
comes partly from Mosley himself, partly from the pennies 
and shillings of the members, partly from the cheques of his 
backers behind the scenes. The view held in many quarters 
that German money has at some time or other percolated 
into the movement is based on the following statement in 
the House of Commons by the Home Secretary on November 
12th, 1936, reported in Hansard, vol. 317, col. 1029,30. 


Mr. James Griffith asked the Home Secretary whether 
his department kept any check upon sums of money 
which were sent from abroad to the British Union of 
Fascists and National Socialists, and, if so, whether he 
can give any indication of the amount and origin of 
foreign subsidies to Fascist propaganda organizations in 
Great Britain. 

Sir John Simon: “I cannot make a detailed state- 
ment, but information has reached me which goes to 
show that both in the case of Fascist and Communist 
organisations, their funds have been supplemented from 
abroad.” 


No names of any particular organizations or country were 
mentioned by Sir John Simon, and the B.U.F. have denied 
that they have ever received any foreign money. 

Since the outbreak of war the British Union of Fascists 
has used its maximum endeavour to “ 


crab”? the war | 
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generally, not merely as unnecessary but as in fact unjust, 
to prejudice recruiting, to adopt a defeatist attitude, to 
suggest ‘“‘ conscientious objection,” to boycott War Loan, 
and indeed any form of national war effort, and to libel 
H.M. Government, as by the innuendo (just visible though 
heavily veiled) that the British Secret Service were privy 
to the bomb explosion in the Munich beer-cellar on 
November 9th. * 

But how far is it possible to carry the matter still further 


and nail to the counter some pro-Nazi and anti-British 


utterance on the part of some individual member of the 
British Union, which is disloyal not merely as a matter of 
perhaps debatable innuendo but on its own face? The 
requisite evidence is supplied by the letter of December 17th 
last, written by Claude Felix Pierre Duvivier of Sanctuary 
Farm, Woodbury, Exmouth (a member of the B.U.F. and a 
founder-member of The Link) to his fellow Fascist William 
Alexander Crowle (who had previously been employed in 


_H.M. dockyard at Devonport), and read in open court on 


the 30th January, when the two Fascists were convicted and 
sentenced at Exmouth to six months hard labour for having 
communicated and recorded information relating to the 
condition and locality of H.M. ships. 

The relevant portions of the letter which dealt with the 
Graf Spee battle run as follows :— 


“Both sides claim it as a victory and, being a 
National Socialist, I prefer to believe the German 
version. It was a three to one battle, and I should 


* The actual text of item in Action, November 16th, p. 1, runs: 
“MurpDER Most Fou.” 

“Tt is not the habit of the British people to employ, to applaud or to 
condone the use of murder as a weapon of politics or of war. British Union, 
on behalf of the British people, therefore denounces the Press which failed to 
condemn, and in some sections even appeared to approve, the attempt 
on the German Leader’s life at Munich. 

“ British Union is against the methods of the assassin as it is against the 
Hunger war on women and children. If fight we must, we fight with clean 
hands in a manner that is worthy of our forefathers. 

“Therefore we denounce this dastardly crime even at the height of the 
passion and misunderstanding of war.” 

Note.—Italics are those of writer. 

Immediately after the explosion the German Press frontally accused 
the British Secret Service of having employed “ murder as a political 
weapon,” and alleged that two Englishmen, Messrs. Stevens and Best, 
whom the Gestapo had kidnapped from Holland were implicated in the 
crime. The expression “‘ weapon of politics or of war” could only apply to 
a power at war with Germany and excludes a merely internal malcontent. 
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like to have seen matters reversed. Three pocket battle. 
ships versus the Repulse. ... My heart goes out to 
those men on the Graf Spee . . . heroes fighting for the 
cause .. . everyone of them... there is a rumour 
from Rome that reinforcements and submarines are on 
the way. Let’s hope so, otherwise I see no hope for the 
Graf Spee. If she does get away, boy, it will be a victory 
for the cause, and will go down in the annals of history 
as an epic for National Socialism. . . . You are right, 
old boy, Justice will prevail. Our cause will win.” 


This, of course, is merely one instance of treasonable senti- 


accor 
that 
writii 
on tl 
follo’ 


ment of a B.U.F. member, who in fact after his conviction } put 
was expelled from the Union. But it fits well into the picture } or | 
of such manifestations as the swastikas that foul the walk | orga 
of so many public places in the country, the frequency of the; A 1 
Nazi salute and the Horst Wessel song among Fascist circles, } atte 
the “‘ Heil Hitlers ” of the Fascists in Brixton Gaol, together § at 
with their boast that Hitler will soon deliver them, the keen § mor 
relish of some Fascist sympathizers in the broadcasts of § -of - 
William Joyce, alias Haw-Haw, and of the new British F eco 
Broadcasting Station, and their smug avowal that it is quite pro 
easy to communicate with your friends in Germany, if you f wey 
know the correct procedure. pec 

A sinister feature of the B.U.F. is that at least to a limited F the 
extent it exhibits the features of a secret organization which f des 
camouflages the identity of its members and sympathizers. F to 
Action was sent on request in plain wrappers. Watts, the fF fol 
local organizer of the Portsmouth District, invites sym- 
pathizers to get in touch with him and offers to respect their 
anonymity (cf. Action, No. 211, March 21, 1940). Note also 
in this connection the provisions of Regulation 243, by which 
members were instructed to decline politely to give any 
information to the police concerning “ the conduct, constitution 
or organization of the movement.” 

Another pro-Nazi organization was The Link, composed th 
partly of ardent pro-Germans and partly of naive pacifist } P¢ 
stooges. With regard to this body, Sir Samuel Hoare, inf * 
answer to a question by Mr. Mander, made the following Ce 
statement in the House of Commons on August 3rd, 1939:— |) 

“ The information I have shows that the organization i 
is being used as an instrument of the German Propaganda} *: 
Service and that money has been received from Germany 
by one of its active organizers.” (Cf. Hansard, vol. 350, b 
col. 2649.) 

The reference is apparently to Professor A. P. Laurie who,? P 
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according to the Daily Telegraph of August 8th, admitted 
that he received £150 from a German publishing firm for 
writing a book on the Nazi case. The same A. P. Laurie 
on the eve of the war addressed the young men of Britain as 
follows :— 

“For you it is death on the battlefield or imprison- 
ment, or if you get too troublesome, the firing squad. 
They are already shooting batches of men in Poland who 
are refusing to fight; before we have finished it may 
come to that here” (cf. Action, September 2nd). 


After the war The Link, as such, went out of business, 
but many of its more active elements carried on as members 
or sympathizers of the Information and Policy Group, 
organized by Norman Hay, who is now under detention. 
A reporter of the Daily Telegraph (cf. issue May 25th) 
attended a meeting of this group on Thursday, May 23rd, 
at Alliance Hall, Palmer Street. The gathering included 
monocled men with heads cropped a la Prusse, and a number 


‘of women, who listened to a lecture on “Eggs” by an 


economist and psychologist which, in fact, took the form of 
pro-Nazi propaganda, including a statement that the Germans 
were unfortunately technically our enemies—“ but we, the 
people, were not at war with Germany.” The high-light of 
the meeting was a speech by a gentlemen who, having 
described himself as a Peer of the Realm, without a penny 
to his name, proceeded to refer to the British Army in the 
following language :— 

““T am pro-Mosley and pro-Lord Tavistock. I am 
not at war with Germany. I will not fight and I incite 
others not to fight. If I am shot, it will be by English 
dogs—servants who are paid by Jews. They will be the 
traitors, not me.” 


How far in any given case mere philosophic opposition to 
the war is likely to translate itself into defeatism, private 
peace-intriguing, rumour-mongering,* or, most serious of all, 
active co-operation with Nazi Germany on the approved Fifth 
Column model, is necessarily a matter of speculation. The 
fact remains that every nation has a percentage, partly actual, 
partly potential, of traitors in its midst. Some are actuated 
by love of money, some by love of power and the prospect of 

* cf. Sir John Anderson, Hansard, October 31st, 1939, Vol. 352, No. 189, 
col. 1870. ‘‘ Let me give another instance. A certain body well-known to 
be anti-Semitic and pro-Nazi has given instructions to its members that 
each is to turn himself into a rumour-monger and a channel for verbal 
propaganda.” 
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jobs under some new régime, some by private grudges againgt 
the Government, some by the bastard romance of bein 
involved in a conspiracy. 

With this material the modern world, with its elaborat. 
propaganda apparatus, constitutes a perfect machine for the 
incubation of traitors and the conditioning of political perverts, 
But at times like these, when it behoves the country to fight 
for its bare life with one united back against one solid and 
united wall, even the milder forms of Fifth Column activity 
are dangerous enough. It is therefore to be hoped that the 
Home Secretary will continue steadfastly along the path 
which he has opened. For even with the internment of some 
of the actual or potential leaders and sub-leaders of the Fifth 
Column, the battle against “ the traitor within the gate ” is 


only half-won. Besides those of the actual persons arrested,’ ; 


who are in the front line, there are others, and there are also 
marshalled the masses of the rank and file, reliably estimated 
at about 250,000—most of whom it is possible for the police 
to locate. 

What is to be done with these ? Are they to be interned 
en masse? The method is clumsy and the expense colossal, 
Are they to be conscripted into labour battalions on a frank 
basis of political discrimination ?_ The procedure runs straight 
across the traditional lines of British fair play, and public 
opinion may require some educating before it could tolerate 
even in times of war so drastic a course. Are they to be 
subjected to restrictions similar to those applied to thos 
“friendly aliens’ who still remain at large? The idea is 
unattractive but the percentage of danger to be apprehended 
from those British subjects who worship the swastika, either 
publicly or by stealth, is probably higher than that from the 
60,000 aliens, who have not so far been interned. They 
should, perhaps, therefore be regarded as persons of dubious 
loyalty, be removed from positions in factories, public 
services, etc., where they could do mischief to the country, 
and, if possible, be placed inside a cordon sanitaire, or at the 
very least be subjected to the same restrictions as are imposed 
on aliens. 


Whatever the methods adopted, one can hope confidently 


that the Government, while on the one hand refraining from | 


anything in the nature of a hysterical witch-hunt, will carry 
on coldly and scientifically with the good work of stamping 
out what our Prime Minister has so cogently described as 
“* this malignancy in our midst.” 
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IV. WHAT THEY SAID IN 1936 


A CuatHam Hovust REcorD 


Ir is important for us to know which, among our mentors, 
official and self-appointed, have judged wisely of events in 
Europe as they have occurred. Only by this means can we 
tell who we ought to listen to in times when trouble is at its 
height. In this connection a publication of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs (Chatham House) makes 


. interesting and instructive reading. This is a pamphlet 


called Germany and the Rhineland. It contains an account 
of meetings held at Chatham House on March 18, 25, and 
April 2, 1936; that is directly after the Germans had torn up 
the Treaty of Versailles and had moved their troops into the 
Rhine Provinces. This event, if one may judge by other 
publications, had taken the pundits of Chatham House by 
surprise. The meetings referred to in the pamphlet were 
held so that they might clarify their minds and impart their 
wisdom to the ignorant public. 

The first meeting was addressed by Mr. Harold Nicolson. 
He made an effort to rouse his hearers to the ominous nature 
of the move recently made by Germany and of the threat to 
Europe which has occurred. He evidently failed, for the dis- 


cussion which followed contained the following statements :— 


“We have got to get together to reduce armaments.” — 
Dr. Maxwell Garnett. 

‘Many ordinary people. . . took the view. . . that we 
should make an alliance with Germany.”—Mr. Powys Green- 
wood. 

The following was Lord Arnold’s view : 

‘“*Germany had been extremely badly treated ever since 
1919. Germany had now moved some soldiers from one 
part of her territory to another to establish the theory that 
she had sovereignty in her own kingdom at last . . . Hitler 


_ then had taken this step, which did not place France in the 


slightest danger. . . Germany had put about thirty thousand 
troops into the demilitarized zone. . . No one could imagine 
that that was done with the object of attacking France. . . 
No British Government would be able to get a Franco- 
British Alliance through the British Parliament.” 


VOL. CXV 5 
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Mr. Arnold Toynbee thought that the present rulers of 
Germany were “ extraordinarily undecided.” 

“Lord Astor, in the chair, said that there seemed to be 
‘general agreement that Great Britain must seek a middle 
road. .. He had amused himself one day by interviewing 
himself for a newspaper, first as a Frenchman and then asq 
German, and making an unanswerable case for both. He 
had had a talk with Hitler and had been struck by the sin. 
cerity of his conviction of the Communist danger. Hitler 
was probably quite honest in his belief that the Franco. 
Soviet Pact justified his act of aggression.’”’ [Our italics.] 

This closed the proceedings. 


The next meeting was on March 25. It was addressed by 
Sir Norman Angell, and the Rt. Hon. A. V. Alexander, now 
First Lord of the Admiralty, presided. The speaker began 
with a highly coloured description of Germany’s wrongs as 
seen in Germany and the U.S.A. He also said: “.. . We 
say that we want peace, that peace is the greatest interest of 
the British Empire, that war is the very worst thing that 
could happen to us. We are sincere, but we do not believe 
it the least bit in the world. We show that we do not believe 
- it by what we do, for we maintain our national forces. We 
even increase them. The number who would vote to disband 
the Army and Navy now, so that we could not possibly makea 
war, because we should have nothing to make war with... 
is very, very small. . . . It seems that our problem is not to 
insure peace, which obviously we could secure by complete 
surrender beforehand, or by occupying a position like that of 
Finland or Norway .. ., etc.” 

In the discussion which followed the following remarks 
were made: ‘“ We must support the collective system by 
impartial help to everybody, both the French and the Ger. 
mans.”—Mr. V. M. Peel. 

Miss Freda White said that ‘‘ Russia was one of the great 
military powers who had not the slightest interest in war,” 
and Miss Eleanor Rathbone said that ‘‘ some months ago 

ublic opinion had rescued us from the disgrace of the Hoare- 
west proposals.” This was evidently Ladies’ Day ! 

Mr. T. P. Cornwall-Evans welcomed Hitler’s offer to re- 
enter the League. He himself had been for two years in 
Hitler’s Germany, and had met him and also von Ribbentrop. 
Poon must have some confidence in the German people,” he 

The Rt. Hon. A. V. Alexander (chair) said that he was 
““ very anxious that we should not give the impression that 
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we were tied by any formal military alliance with 
France.” 

The next meeting was held on April 2. It was addressed 
by the Marquis of Lothian, who is now British Ambassador 
in the U.S.A. He made the usual Chatham House speech, 
put he was addressing an audience to which a leven of men of 
sense had been added. The first two meetings we have been 
considering had had a shocking effect on the public here and 
abroad. It was felt that some different note must be sounded. 
Those members of Chatham House who have a sense of value 
turned up at this third meeting to endeavour to counter, 
at home and abroad, the deplorable influence which the 
previous meetings had had. It should be remembered that 
the Royal Institute of International Affairs has a Charter, 
and that people abroad who do not know much about England 
regard it as having immense influence. Therefore, on April 2, 
when Lord Lothian spoke, he spoke to a critical audience. 

He said that the war of 1914-18 had come about because 
the Kaiser thought that “ the affairs of the rest of the world 
were being settled without Germany being consulted.” 
He attacked French post-war policy. He thought Hitler 
had been “‘ forced’ to agree to Locarno, that the signature 
of the Franco-Russian Agreement had awakened German 
fears. He quoted General Sir Ian Hamilton, chief British 
spokesman for Germany in the days before Sir Oswald 
Mosley assumed that role. 


Lord Lothian’s address was listened to with disagreement 


by those of his audience who knew something of Europe. 


On this occasion they took charge of the discussion. The 
speaker who followed him was Mr. Emerys Evans. “ He 
did not agree that the pre-war position had arisen as a result 
of military agreements. It was largely due to the policy 
of the German Government of those days, which was similar 
to the policy of the German Government of to-day—to 
strike first and talk afterwards.” 


A more usual Chatham House note was then struck by - 


Mr. J. H. Harley, who said: ‘‘ We must be prepared for war, 
if we were to make collective security watertight.” 

An old diplomatist followed, Sir Francis Lindley. Before 
the war, he said, Germany had been “on the nerves” of 
every country in Europe. He had just come back from the 
Continent, where the deepest pessimism reigned. He asked 
Lord Lothian how he would deal with this appalling and 
imminent danger. 


The next speaker was General Spears. He complained 
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that Lord Lothian had given a biassed and pro-Germay 
picture. 

Lord Lloyd followed. He asked Lord Lothian if he hag 
forgotten his pre-war history, forgotten Agadir, the Baghdad 
railway, the threat to the Persian Gulf? He said that Greg 
Britain could not abandon France. 

Mr. Robert Boothby then spoke of Lord Lothian; 
“‘ deplorable speech. . . . It had implied that, in the present 
Rhineland dispute, justice was on Germany’s side. England 
needed France as much as France needed England.” 

Mr. Newbold thought that “the great masses in the 
Commonwealth (he meant the British Empire) . . . wer 
prepared to defend Britain.” 

Lord Astor (chair) wished to submit “‘ searching questions” 
to the meeting. Europe was on the brink of war. “Could 
this have been avoided. . . . Are there any other smoulderi 
fires . . . which create a sense of insecurity ?”’ Then he 
asked questions about the League of Nations. They sum up 
to ‘Is it any good?” He did not give any answers. He 
ended by saying, “‘ There is nothing so dangerous as a foreign 
policy based on complacency or vague phrases, or on ignoring 
facts, or on inadequate study.” 

How true. But how do the pundits of Chatham House, 
the Lothians, the Angells, the Samuels and all the professor 
come out of this business ? We ask our readers to consider 
the three meetings described in the pamphlet from which we 
quote. It was only when—as on April 2, 1936—outsider 
turned up in force at Chatham House that there was a debate 
in which anything of public value was said. 

The British Government is now subsidizing these same 
people, the staff and hangers-on of Chatham House—larg 
sums of money are being spent on their work. What exactly 
are they doing at our expense? Is there any evidence that 
their judgment has improved, or their knowledge of the 
world increased ? 
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V. WAR COMES TO LITTLE DIDLINGTON 


May 16. 

I have been away among other scenes. I came back to 
war with a vengeance, war and casualties. The poor Trisketts 
have lost their other son—killed in Norway. He was a boy 
of unusual charm and promise, twenty-five years old. Now 
they have nothing but the memory of their two gallant boys. 
Their neighbours, who saw the lads grow up, mourn with 
them. It is the best who go. I feel that Miss Hart’s nephew 
will survive the war. 

A West Country regiment is billeted in the village. They 
are young, know as little as possible, and are not equipped. 
May 18. 

The news is bad. The one thing we did not expect was a 
break-through at this pace. But our new Government is 
tackling matters. Perhaps now people will begin to admire 
the Polish resistance to Germany, which lasted nearly three 
weeks. 

The West Country regiment has gone back to its place of 
departure. ‘“* Practising moving about,” said Colonel Blore, 
who feels obliged to keep up the tone of the neighbourhood. 
Being a mere woman I should have thought that this practice 
could have been more cheaply carried out nearer home, but 
I don’t like to say so. 

An afternoon in the garden, taking stock, and doing some 
hard manual work has passed the long anxious day somehow. 
The garden is now showing its losses. These are not what 
one would expect. The agapanthus, which are in a border, 
have all survived. They were covered with leaves; those in 
tubs, housed in a warm stable, have suffered beyond repaivr.. 
The crinums have not suffered at all. The laurestinus, 
myrtles and bays are dead as far as the roots, some may 
come again. The magnolias and wistarias are very much the 
worse for the frosts. The forthysia, Judas tree and chimon- 
anthus have died outright. The old fig trees are cut to the 
ground. 

The weather is glorious—too glorious for the defence. We 
can now hear the guns faintly, as we heard them through 
nearly the whole of the last war. 
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May 25. 

This morning two Americans walked in. They said the 
had been sent by the Blanks, whom I do not know. The 
were visiting our charming country and would like to see m 
house. They were also concerned with commemorating ay 
English poet, to whom they wished to dedicate a new church 
and mortuary at X in the United States. X is in genuine 
need, they said, of a mortuary, which is to be built in the 
very best and most expensive style. 

What would you have done? They might have bee 
German spies come to poison the local wells, to drop germs 
in my garden. I thought of ringing up the police, but. thei 
story was too silly to have been invented, and one of them, 
who said he was an architect, talked the jargon of his caste 
fairly glibly. The panelling was “ pleasant,” the house had 
“‘ atmosphere,” etc. They had crossed, they said, in the 
Yankee Clipper. They had landed in Portugal, where a 
foreign language was spoken, had been unable to fly direct to 
Paris, owing to some regulation, and had had to go to Mor. 
roco, where a foreign language was also spoken. Even when 
they got to Paris they were in a country where American 
was not currently understood. One of them was voluble 
about this. Landing in England a few days ago they had 
found themselves in “‘ a maze of red tape ’—really they had 

been quite inconvenienced by it. They had no idea that 
Europe (it was the first visit of one of them) was so official 
in its ways of going on. I had borne with them in silence, 
but at this point I asked them whether it had struck them 
that they were rather in the way ? 

“Oh, you mean the war?” they said, brushing it away. 
But they had come to offer their church and mortuary asa 
sign of goodwill to the British in memory of one of Britain's 
leading citizens. 

I swallowed, and said; “‘ I think you had better go away 
as quickly as you can, and stay away until we have time for 
tourists. We shall have plenty of mortuaries here for the 
next few years, and I advise you to dedicate yours to Saint 
Roosevelt II or some other American. We quite understand 
that this war is nothing at all to do with you, and you are quite 
right to keep out of it, but, as you are keeping out of it, 
please do so.” 

They murmured something about aeroplanes. I said: 
“We are very glad to have your aeeroplanes. We are 
paying for them.” They asked why we had not ordered more 
munitions in America. ‘“‘ Like 1916, the Golden Year ?” 
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[ replied. They were stricken silent. ‘“ We didn’t under- 
stand,” they said. 

I took them into the garden. The architect asked me if 
the garden was private, and said he had the soul of a poet. 
The sound of the guns was loud. I begged them to listen to 
it and to remember that it was nothing at all to do with them, 
that all they could do was to go away. I added: “If you 
want to help you might take the refugees from Belgium and 
Holland who are pouring into England and France. If you 
don’t like the English, and I know Americans don’t, you 
might at least remember Lafayette and help France.” Trying 
to overtake the situation the architect said: ‘“‘ Some people 
think that the British Navy is America’s first line of defence.” 
[ said: ‘‘ America had much better have a navy of her own.” 

They tottered out. ‘“‘ We shall remember your kind 
hospitality,” they said politely, “we understand better 
than we did.” And I really think they did. 

I liked the one who hadn’t been to Europe before better 
than the one who talked highbrow stuff to the sound of the 
. The un-highbrow one understood something of how 
I felt. 

Was I wrong to be so frank ? Idon’t think so. Anyhow, 
right or wrong, I couldn’t help myself. The words were put 
into my mouth by something outside me. I felt as if I was 
saying a part of what the poet himself would have said had 
he heard of his mortuary. 


May 28. 

We have all been desperately anxious since the German 
break-through on the Meuse, fearing the total loss of both the 
B.E.F. and the French divisions with them. To-day came the 
crushing news of King Leopold’s defection to Germany. 
This was quite unexpected, a stiletto blow in the back. 


June 4th. 

I got back yesterday from a visit to the West. The 
journey on Saturday was very uncomfortable, the start from 
London a bewilderment of confusion. Only a fortnight earlier 
I had seen the Paris stations, where there was more pressure, 
fewer officials, and much less muddle. I think the reason 
for this is that the French railways take advance bookings, 
and, therefore, the people who have booked know that they 
have only got to find their places, and that when they have 
found them they will ultimately get to their destinations. 
The railway staff can deal with the residue. On Saturday 
we all had to scramble for seats, and to conjecture anxiously 
whether we were in the right portion of the train. At every 
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stop there was a hurried re-sorting of wrongly seated passen. 
gers, with consequent delays. I had a sprint at Paignton, 
carrying a suitcase and a bag, which I shall not forget in q 
hurry. No doubt the railways are anxious to be equalitarian, 
but there is no reason why they should carry this principle 
to the extent that they do. If they want not to discriminate 
between rich and poor, they could book without a fee. It 
would be of use to them to know ahead how many passengers 
they would have. On Saturday they carried some 200 
people over their normal seating complement in my train, 

The West was lovely. The sea at its most beautiful, 
The hills as only Devonshire hills are. I was in a little port 
where Belgian trawlers were sheltered, as well as some 
auxiliary vessels of the Belgian Navy. My hotel had five 
naval officers in it; they had arrived there directly it was 
seen that Belgium would be overrun. They had received 
the news of their king’s defection to Hitler first with unbelief 
and then with horror. I didn’t talk about this—the subject 
was too sore. They spoke to me of their homes, their wives, 
the war. ‘“‘ We are now under the orders of the British 
Admiralty,” they said. I thought of what this must mean 
to them. 

On Saturday and Sunday came the wonderful and un. 
expected news that 160,000 of the beleaguered British Forces 
in Dunkirk had been got across to England, besides a large 
number of French troops. The relief of this is so great that 
it is hard not to treat it as a victory. 


I came back, with much less fatigue than I went, to 
receive the news that the sheep on the marsh are to be taken 
off it and brought back to their home farms. Now the rightful 
name of our village is Little Didlington over the Marsh, for we 
lie just above a great expanse of the best marshland in 
England. Our sheep, which only left us two months ago, 
are coming back four months before the usual time. This 
means a reorganisation of the farms, and our farmers are 
busy recalculating their season’s work, and considering what 
stock their pastures can carry. I expect we shall go back 
to the modern equivalent of the salting tub for the winter. 
After all, for centuries we had not enough feed for cattle 
and sheep to keep our stock going all the winter. Our 
ancestors killed their beasts in the autumn. We shall now 
have to do the same. 


June 10th. 
Italy!! Alas for the lovely legends of Italy. To one 
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brought up on Hmilia and on the story of Garibaldi, Cavour 
and Victor Emmanuel, the wrench is great. 

I wonder whether we and the French were quite wrong 
in helping on a United Italy ? Or if our mistake only came 
later when we hunted her about Abyssinia ? 

In any case, Italy will be knocked out in the war, though 
she will probably fight better than we think. 


June 15 

The news of the occupation of Paris is overwhelming. 
The effect in this village is to bewilder us. Even the most 
stay-at-home people are affected. ‘‘ When I ’eard the wire- 
less say that them Germans was goose-stepping up and down 
the streets there I fair cried,’ said Mrs. Iggulden. For those 
of us who know and love the French the grief is beyond words. 
I have walked about all day carrying a little Paris scarf I 
had given to me the other day, just to be comforted by the 
touch of it, as one wears a ring in memory of a dead friend. 
So many little things in this house remind me of Paris and 
of France. The plates which are on the passage shelves, 
with their crossed French and British flags, were bought 
after that other war, the one in which we were victorious. 

The mother-of-pearl box on my dressing table was mended 
by the skill of M. Filon. My garden hat was made by Madame 
Rosy. Where are M. Filon and Madame Rosy now? Where 
is M. Perrin, who has looked after my hair for 20 years ? 
And Madame Perrin, so skilful in fitting clothes ? 

Where are the friends whose houses I know so well ? 
What will be the fate of those houses and of their owners ? 

The light of Paris is out. When will it burn again ? 
The French Government seem to think that they can move 
the German soldier to a sense of honour and to arrest the 
attention of the Americans, when a presidential election 
ison. Each day is a week long. 


June 18. Waterloo day. 
France is out of the alliance, tho’ alas, not out of the war. 
Troops are billeted everywhere here and keep us busy. 
Some French soldiers are in our nearest hospital : poor things. 
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DRILL OR EDUCATION ? 


THE lessons of the war add further examples of the value 
of the employment of troops in massed formation as opposed 
to skirmishers. For nearly a hundred and fifty years 
tacticians have discussed the relative merits and demerits 
of the two formations and at intervals during that time 
their theories have been put to practical tests in the field. 


The formation of troops in touch with the enemy is 
influenced and modified by many considerations, such as the 
nature of the ground, the numbers on either side, the weapons 
employed, the moral of the army, and so forth; but the 
fundamental principle which is above all the goal to be 
attained is fire superiority. “‘ Le feu est tout, la reste 
peu de chose ” said Napoleon, and it will be found that this 
central idea has always governed all tactical formations. 


The year 1796 marks a distinct epoch in the history of 
tactics. That year produced a great theorist and writer in 
Mesmil Durand, and it also saw the rise of Napoleon Bona- 
parte. Admirers of Napoleon are apt to be so thrilled by 
his genius that they lose sight of the fact that before all else 
he was a student. He became a genius through study and 
hard work. What was his own advice? ‘‘ Read and re-read 
the campaigns of Alexander, Hannibal, Cesar, Gustavus 
Adolphus, Turenne, Eugene, and Frederic. Model yourself 
upon them. This is the only means of becoming a great 
Captain, and of acquiring the secret of war.’ It was this 
profound study that enabled Napoleon to put theories into 
practice, sifting and modifying them to suit varying con- 
ditions. 

It is perfectly true that fundamental strategical aims of 
to-day show little alteration from those of 2,000 years ago. 
Principles which guided an Alexander or a Cesar still direct 
the judgment and influence the decisions of the modern 
commander. It was sound policy in past times to cut an 
enemy’s communications or to attack him on a flank. It is 
sound policy to-day. But while strategical aims have 
remained the same, the tactical formations necessary to 
attain these aims have developed. Obviously a formation 
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which was a good one against bows and arrows would not 
necessarily be effective when opposed to breech-loading 
rifles, artillery, poison gas, tanks and bombers. It is inter- 
esting to note the main landmarks in this development, to 
see how they inclined towards the skirmisher or the massed 
formation, and to inquire what is the bearing of military 
training and discipline upon either of these formations. 


Mesmil Durand, in 1796, was of opinion that skirmishers 
should prepare the way, and that the shock of the attack 
should be delivered by several small columns. He recom- 
mended that battalions should consist of ten companies— 
two to form the skirmishing line, and eight to form a column 
of double companies. ‘“‘ Columns,” said Mesmil Durand, 
“mass the greatest amount of force in the smallest space, and 
can only, on account of the narrowness of the front, and the 

tness of the intervals between them, give free movement 
to cavalry and artillery, but these columns must be linked 
together by thick chains of skirmishers. Infantry has two 
‘weapons to fight with, and it should have two distinct forma- 
tions: line is the best for firing, column for manceuvres and 
attack.”’ Durand’s conclusions were carefully thought out, 
and were thoroughly logical. The central idea being the 
intensity of fire which could be delivered from a given front- 
age, it followed that in the period when firing was very slow 
the depth of column behind the front line had to be propor- 
tionally great. 


Colonel Maude makes this point clear in his “ Evolution 
of Infantry Tactics.” He says, ‘“‘ When the normal rate of 
fire was only one round in every two minutes, men stood in 
files, 10 to 12 deep, one pace apart ; the leader of the file then 
took two paces to the front, made ready, fired, then counter- 
marched and took his place at the end of the file to fire again, 
while the next man came up in his place and went through 
the same performance, so that a steady rate of 12 rounds for 
the first minute could be relied on to stop a charge as long 
as the discipline and order of the troops remained unshaken.” 

Obviously, this arrangement required a large number of 
men for a small extent of front. As, however, the rapidity 
with which a rifle could be fired increased, the same fire 
effect could be obtained with a fewer number of men, and thus 
a decrease of depth and an increase of front followed auto- 
matically. The loss of depth, however, both decreased the 
momentum of advancing troops and rendered manceuvring 
more difficult. In order to remedy these drawbacks Durand 
laid down the principle that a line of skirmishers should 
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produce the fire effect, but that they should be supported by 
several small columns, which would be easy to manceuvre 
and which could be hurled against the enemy at the proper 
time. 

But although this formation was generally adopted by the 
French in 1796, it was not in accordance with regulationy, 
The French “ Ordinance of Manceuvres,” issued in 1791, ignored 
both skirmishers and columns, and laid down that the normal 
order of attack was a line of deployed battalions. Thus in 
1796 there were two schools of military thought—-the advo. 
cates of the linear and the advocates of the column-skir. 
misher formation. These rival theories were to be put to the 
test in the battle of Auerstadt in 1806, between the French, 
who were greatly outnumbered, with their skirmishers and 
columns, and the Prussians with their line. 

Morand’s division on the French left was opposed by 
Wartenleben’s division on the Prussian right. Morand threw 
out a great number of skirmishers, the rest of his troops being 
formed in mass of double company columns. Under cover 
of his skirmishers he deployed his mass into line of double 
company columns at deploying intervals, with artillery on 
the flanks. The Prussians, on the other hand, formed a 
single line, three deep, without either skirmishers, supports, 
or reserves. Behind this line they collected some 8,000 
cavalry. Wartenleben, finding his line driven back by 
Morand’s skirmishers, launched the whole of his cavalry 
against the French. The charge of the Prussians was met 
by Morand forming echelon of battle squares, against which 
the Prussain cavalry hurled themselves in vain. When the 
cavalry retired, Morand reformed line of double company 
column and advanced under cover of his skirmishers. The 
Prussians then fell back, and were eventually defeated. 

In this battle the French followed exactly the theory of 
the skirmisher-and-company-column tactics. The skirmishers 
provided the fire, behind which the columns were able either 
to deploy or to form the square, as occasion demanded, while 
the columns demonstrated their suitability for rapid changes 
of formation, their adaptability to stubborn defence, and their 
irresistibility of shock in the last phases of the attack. 

Strict impartiality, however, compels us to admit that 
the French tactics were helped by somewhat exceptional 
circumstances. Tactics, such as theirs, require for their 
success, the utmost steadiness, zeal, endurance and activity 
on the part of the men, and the greatest intelligence and self- 
reliance on the part of their officers. These qualities are to 
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be met with among those troops alone who are not only well 
trained but who are also thoroughly seasoned by actual war. 

Long wars sap discipline, and hence it follows that in 
any war of long duration an army will possess these qualities 
in a less and less degree as the war goes on. For casualties 
will gradually remove the seasoned veterans, whose places 
will be taken by raw and partially trained recruits. This is 
precisely what happened to the French after the Battle of 
Auerstadt. Less and less reliance could be placed on the 


individual steadiness of the troops. The employment of 


small columns, and—a fortiori—of skirmishers, became too 
risky. If the troops were to fight at all they must fight in 
the consciousness of a great mass of support. Any com- 
mander who, encouraged by previous success, persisted in 
maintaining the old order of battle was foredoomed to failure. 

Napoleon, with his rare insight, read the signs of the times, 
and changed his tactics accordingly. With troops raw and 
only partially disciplined, he saw that he could no longer 


‘successfully employ the existing formations. Gradually the 


skirmishers disappeared ; gradually the size of the columns 
increased; till the culminating point was reached in 
McDonald’s Column at the Battle of Wagram in 1809. This 
extraordinary column was formed of eight battalions in line, 
one behind the other, seven battalions in mass of columns 
behind the left wing of the line, and six battalions in mass of 
columns behind the right wing. In the centre of this hollow 
square were cavalry. The slaughter in this massed assembly 
was appalling—as might have been expected. Nevertheless, 
McDonald’s column achieved its purpose, and penetrated the 
Austrian centre. It is a wonderful testimony to the genius 
of Napoleon that he could compel such results with such 
material. 

Thus it came about that the normal formation of the 
French army, both for attack and defence, consisted of large 
and heavy columns pure and simple. Both the skirmishers 
and the light mobile columns of former days had been 
definitely discarded. In spite, however, of the success 
which attended the French arms, large columns were by no 
means universally adopted throughout Europe. The special 
circumstances which forced the hands of the French had not 
been experienced by other nations. The English army, for 
instance, being under no compulsion in the matter of its 
tactical formations, followed the example of the Prussians, 
and fought in line, with this very important difference—the 
Prussians had neither skirmishers nor reserves—the English 
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had both. They met at last—these French columns and the 
English line—in the Peninsular War, with an almost unvarying 
result in favour of the line. 

The battles of Busaco and Albuera may be taken ag 
typical examples. The two actions were essentially alike, 
The skirmishers took the first edge off the enemy’s fire. Then 
the long English line, still unshaken, overlapped the short. 
fronted French columns, and threw them into disorder. The 
charge of the reserves completed the defeat. 

So far then honours were fairly evenly divided between 
the two formations. In 1823, discussing the Battle of Water. 
loo, General Jomini asked the Duke of Wellington if the 
foreign troops under his command had not been formed in 
columns. The Duke said, “ Yes, because I could not depend 
on them as well as upon the English.” Jomini replied, 
“this admission proves that you think a line so formed 
firmer than a deployed line,” and concluded, “‘ that the most 
skilful tactician would experience great difficulty in marching 
40 or 50 deployed battalions in two or three ranks over an 
interval of 1,200 to 1,500 yards, preserving sufficient order 
to attack an enemy in position with any chance of success, 
the front all the while being played on by artillery and mus. 
ketry. I have never seen anything of the kind, and I regard 
it as impossible, and am convinced that such a line could not 
advance to the attack in sufficiently good order to have the 
force requisite for success.” 

By 1855 the rifle had come. Its introduction naturally 
produced much discussion in the tactical world, and many 
modifications in existing formations were proposed. Strange 
as it may seem, however, the rifle did not revolutionise 
tactics to the extent that many people expected. Range and 
accuracy were greatly increased, but the rapidity of fire, the 
actual weight of lead which could be projected from a given 
front in a given time was not much altered. Development 
was shown rather in the employment of fewer men per yard 
and in consequent extension of front than in rapidity of fire. 
A point often overlooked is that the farther away a man is 
from his objective the longer he takes to aim. A semi- 
snapshot at 50 yards can be delivered far more quickly than 
a deliberate one at a thousand. So that although the rifle 
was thought to have increased the rapidity of fire, the increase 
was partly neutralised by its greater range. 

The first engagement to be fought after the rifle had 
become the recognised arm of the infantry was the battle of 
the Alma. The battle of the Alma was once more a repetition 
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of the old story—the conflict between the line and the column. 
The English, who fought in line throughout, had first to 
advance about a mile, and then to withstand the Russian 
attack in the position they had taken up. General Jomini’s 
opinions on the respective merits of line and column were 
verified to a remarkable extent. It was very difficult to 
maintain order during the advance, but once in position 
the line was able to defend itself successfully against the 
attacks of the columns. Von Moltke’s observations on this 
action are very instructive. He says :— 


‘““Of late years columns have never been actually 
opposed to lines except in the Crimea. At the Alma the 
Russians, occupying a purely defensive position, had 
formed all their battalions into deep columns of attack. 
The English adopted that line formation in which they 
had fought in the Peninsula and in which they had withstood 
the shock of Ney’s veteran columns at Waterloo. They 
now employed the same system on the offensive, and 
experienced all its advantages and disadvantages. Owing 

* to the want of practice they found great difficulty in simply 
making a forward march of about a mile, and then required 
several hours to deploy into two lines, the necessary space 
having been under-estimated by nearly a thousand yards. 
. . . So soon as the first line had ascended the opposite 
bank the second and light division formed an irregular 
chain of skirmishers in which the men not only of different 
companies but even of different regiments got so mixed 
up together that it became no longer possible to fire volleys 
or to make any regular movements. The Russians felt 
confident of breaking this line at any point with their 
massive and powerful columns, but here the same thing 
occurred, as later on in the advance of the first division, 
and the same results were obtained everywhere. 

“The Russian army, formed into columns composed 
of several battalions one behind the other, advanced with 
a resolute and imposing bearing, but without firing, and 
the thin, weak-looking line of the English held its ground 
and directed its fire on their dense mass at a range at which 
bullets could not fail to take effect. 

‘“‘ Before they could come to close quarters or deploy, 
so as to deliver their own fire, the attacking columns halted, 
and a few badly aimed shots were fired from the centre of 
the leading battalion, which of course was the only one 
that could be employed. 

‘* Most of the officers, some of whom were of the highest 
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rank, had fallen, but still for a short time the colum 
stood firm ; soon, however, it lost its wall-like appearang 
and, becoming more of the form of an irregular cloud, at 
length gave way, slowly and unwillingly, and with a pro. 
portionally great loss. . . In these ever-recurring encounter 
of columns against line the Russian lost in barely three 
hours 5,700 men or nearly one-fifth of their whole force, 
The English, advancing its line, and keeping up their fire, 
twice broke into the principal entrenchment of the Russians 
which was defended by 16 guns. Their total loss did not 
exceed 2,000 men. . . 

“From these experiences we infer that now, as here. 
tofore, the column formation affords the best means of 
handling troops, both in attack and in an actual fight. . , 
On the other hand, that portion of an army which is to 
sustain the immediate attack of an enemy should receive 
that attack in line.” 


Then came the breech-loader, and again it was thought 
that tactical formations would be revolutionised. It iz 
true that they were developed, but the change was one of 
degree rather than of kind, and neither Jomini nor Von Moltke 
would have had to modify greatly what they had said yearn 
before. There was an increase in the rapidity of fire, but 
even this extra rapidity was gained in the loading, rather 
than in the actual discharge of the rifle. A man witha 
breech-loader takes just as long to aim as a man with 
a muzzle-loader. In the loading, however, the man with 
the breech-loader has a distinct advantage. He is not 
obliged to stand up to load, like his comrade with the muzzle. 
loader, and can therefore remain concealed, and wait patiently 
for the enemy to show himself. At the Battle of Konigenhof 
in 1866, the Prussians used breech-loaders against the muzzle. 
loaders of the Austrians. After the battle, the Austrian 
officers who were made prisoners said to the Prussians: 
‘“* Our men are demoralized, not by the rapidity of your fire, 
for we could find some means perhaps to counterbalance 
that, but because you are always ready to fire.” 

Development, then, of tactical formations continued 
after the advent of the breech-loader on much the same 
lines as before, at all events in the West. The intervals 
between the files became larger ; the depth of the lines became 
smaller; the soldier, being further separated from his com- 
rades, became more of an individual, and less of an atom 
in the middle of a mass, till in the South African War the 
Brigade advanced in successive lines at ten paces interval 
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and 200 distance. Taught by the Boer, the English soldier 
was learning many things. He was learning to be less of a 
machine and more of an individual, to take cover when he 
could, instead of remaining exactly where he was when told 
to halt, in short, to act generally as an intelligent human 
being as well as a soldier. 

It was not so in the East. The curtain was hardly rung 
down on the Boer War before the world stood aghast at the 
spectacle of masses of Japanese hurling themselves, not only 
upon a line of breech-loaders, but upon a line of breech- 
loaders protected by what was the last word in modern forti- 
fication. The slaughter was appalling, yet they won through. 
Undaunted by their losses, prodigal of life, and prompted 
by a tenacity of purpose rarely equalled, nothing could stop 
their awful momentum. Port Arthur, the once impregnable 
fortress, will remain an everlasting monument of their 
achievement. 

In the West, however, after the Boer War the pendulum 
of thought, especially in the lay mind, swung far over in 
the direction of the individualism of the soldier. ‘‘ What 
is the use,” people said, “ of all this drill and foot-slogging ? 
Give a soldier technical education where it is necessary, 
but do not drill him into a mere machine. After a very 
little technical instruction the amateur soldier is as good as 
the professional.” Lord Lucas, in a paper read before the 
National Defence Association in 1907, said: “If I could 
borrow the King’s outriders to drive my guns, and picked 
men from Maxims to work them, I would guarantee to have 
an efficient battery in a week.” And again, in 1909, Mr. 
Walter Long told the House of Commons that a draft of 
volunteers going to South Africa were angry at being asked 
to drill before they went out. They had volunteered to fight 
the enemy, not to drill! * 

Then the Great War broke, and the machine gun, hitherto 
the pampered pet of the General’s inspection, looked on as 
more for show than for use, came into its own. Its effect 
was still further to thin an already attenuated line. In the 
same way that the rifle and the breech-loader had produced 
an equal fire effect with fewer men, the machine gun called 
for the minimum number possible to occupy the front line 
of trenches. In many instances the front line consisted of 
sentries only, punctuated at intervals by strong points armed 
with machine guns. This meant that several very small 
units, and in many case individual soldiers, no longer had the 
visible contact and support afforded by large bodies of their 
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comrades. Although not isolated in reality, they were so jp 
their imagination, and each man felt an added responsibility, 
Situations such as these call for the highest qualities of 
steadiness, and it was found that those troops could be most 
relied on who had undergone the strictest training in drill 
and discipline. Battalion commanders were fully alive to 
this, and gratefully welcomed the arrival of every regular, 
whether officer or private. Not that they disparaged the 
splendid material of which the New Army was made. But 
they knew that in the Regular they were getting the same 
material already moulded and tempered by drill and dis. 
cipline. A book called “ Drill or Education’ was once 
sent to the German Emperor. He returned it to his staff 
with the remark: ‘“‘I have made my comments.” The 
Kaiser had crossed out the word “or” and substituted 
and.” 

The amateur soldier is with us no more. His place is 
taken by his conscript brother. But what a conscript! 
Nine-tenths a volunteer at heart, he has taken up his new 
profession with enthusiasm and resolve. He is proud to be 
a professional soldier. But in his enthusiasm to learn he 
must remember the spade work that is necessary to lay a 
sure foundation for his character on discipline and drill. 


SypNEY WILLIAMS. 
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SCOTTISH NOTES 


CRISIS 
THE hammer-blows which have fallen upon the Allies during 
the past few weeks take first place in all men’s hearts and 
minds. They have so united the people in this island to a 
realisation of the common danger that in a sense there is no 
longer any need for “ Scottish’ Notes as distinct from 
English or British Notes. The German methods of warfare 
are such that no part of Great Britain is any more secure 
than any other from the menace of invasion from the air, 
subject to this, that the Germans are unlikely to waste much 
energy in attacking any place whose capture would not be 
of strategic importance. The whole country watched spell- 
bound the Dunkirk withdrawal, just as at the time of writing 
these notes it watches anxiously the fortunes of the great 
Battle of France. Events move so quickly that by the time 
these words are published some fateful result may be apparent. 
There is no disposition in Scotland to regard the triumph 
of the Dunkirk retreat as anything other than what the 
Prime Minister candidly called it, a colossal military disaster. 
Nor is there any tendency to try to apportion the blame for 
the position in which we find ourselves. If the politicians who 
have been in power during the years which the locust has 
eaten are blameworthy for our unpreparedness, it must 
equally be remembered that those who were not in power did 
everything they could to stint and starve our fighting services 
even after the panic of Munich. Conscription? Never! A 
National Register perhaps? Sheer Prussianism! In truth 
all are to blame, and the people of the country recognise the 
fact with a sour smile and a dour determination to see the 

thing through now. 

‘““Tt was our fault, and our very great fault—and now 

we must turn it to use; 
We have forty million reasons for failure, but not a 

single excuse.” 

ITALy 
The entrance of Italy into the war as Germany’s jackal 
did not cause undue perturbation. Mussolini has already 
exploited his nuisance value to the full throughout the war, 
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and the first great result of active intervention is that another 
of Germany’s outlets to the world is cut off. The Italian 
intervention also binds to us the Egyptians and other peoples 
in the Middle East who realise that however much they ma 
grumble about British suzerainty they are infinitely better 
off than under the domination of Italians, who are true on} 
to the Roman tradition in “ making a solitude and calling 
it peace.” At the time of writing our own Government had 
not yet announced that it has cancelled its recognition of 
the King of Italy as Emperor of Ethiopia. Italy’s actual 
declaration of war was followed in Scotland by anti-Italian 
riots, especially in Edinburgh, whose mob is still ready to 
follow the Porteous tradition on the slightest provocation, 
As usual when mobs act, the innocent were the worst sufferers ; 
one unhappy man whose health was wrecked by fighting ina 
Scottish regiment in the last war had several hundred pounds’ 
stock destroyed or stolen, without the hope of ever recovering 
a penny piece. The heroes of these demonstrations were 
largely young men whose absence from the fighting services 
is hard to explain. 


GOVERNMENT 

In the deepening storm of the operations in France, the 
change of government in Britain and the revolutionary 
legislation which followed passed almost unnoticed. It can 
hardly be denied that the loss of many of those discarded 
would be a gain to any ministry, but for the doubts created 
by some of their successors. One of the really odd changes 
was the ousting of Mr. Colville, the blameless Secretary of 
State for Scotland, in favour of Mr. Ernest Brown, who for 
five years has been Minister of Labour. With the exception 
of Sir George Trevelyan nearly fifty years ago, Mr. Brown 
is the only Englishman to hold this office, and Sir George 
had a Scottish mother in extenuation of his offence. The 
exercise of Mr. Brown’s powerful oratory for the last thirteen 
years on the constituents of Leith hardly justified his appoint- 
ment in the eyes of ardent patriots, and even at the present 
juncture of national affairs the expected protests figured in 
the correspondence columns of our daily press. Sir John 
Anderson continues, Jove-like, to preside over the Home 
Office, and Sir John Reith’s fall from the difficult Ministry of 
Information was stayed in the Ministry of Transport. The 
only Scottish out-and-out victim of the butcher’s knife, apart 
from Mr. Colville, would appear to be Mr. Walter Elliot, 
whose political career somehow recalls Mr. Snodgrass as a 
pugilist. He has always been “ going to begin,” but somehow 
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never has got going. Patriotic Scots can make the most of 
Sir Archibald Sinclair’s elevation to the Ministry of Air, where 
it is gratifying to know that he is only a sort of glorified 
Under-Secretary answerable to the Prime Minister. Many 
of the poachers who have now turned keepers must already be 
finding that it is one thing to make fine speeches full of 
bellicose platitudes, and quite another to take charge of a 
department and get the things done which their predecessors 
had failed to do. But tempting as the theme is, no good 


purpose would be served to-day by enquiring into the past 


record of our present rulers. Instead we must wish them the 
best of luck in their tremendously difficult tasks. On one 
alone comment must not be denied. Mr. Bevin is said to be a 
very able man, and that is presumably why he has been placed 
in charge of the Ministry of Labour. It is a pity that instead 
of getting on with the job he should spend so much time 
attending party and other junketings at which his theme is 
exultation at the downfall of the capitalist system and self- 


_praise on being the right man to restore order from the 


chaos in which the evils of big business and the profit system 
have plunged us. He is as fond of having himself photo- 
graphed as ever Mr. Hore-Belisha was, with as little reason, 
and he allowed a news-reel to be sent forth to the world, in 
which it would be hard to say whether his appearance, his 
voice, or his matter was the least reassuring. However, 
someone in authority may by now have pointed out to 
Mr. Bevin that he is supposed to be assisting an all-party 
administration, that sectarian speeches are not helpful in 
wartime, and that it is not part of a minister’s duty to 
“fight the Cabinet.” 


L.D.V. 

On the home defence front in Scotland great progress 
has been made with the organisation of the Local Defence 
Volunteers. When Mr. Eden announced the formation of 
this body one night on the wireless it may be doubted if the 
Government or military authorities had given the slightest 
consideration to the amount of work and organisation which 
would be involved. Indeed, it is clear that they had not done 
so, for the Government’s view apparently was that a complex 
organisation, embracing hundreds of thousands in its scope, 
could be run without any financial assistance of any sort or 
kind. The result, as so often in our hasty schemes of im- 
provisation, was that the willing horse had not only to do 
all the work, but to dip heavily into whatever willing horses 
have as an equivalent for pockets in order to get the work 
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started at all! The military authorities vacillated between 
regarding the whole project as a rather poor joke and placing 
heavy military tasks on an unformed organisation. But 
when growing pains are over and the new force’s relationship 
with the military authorities is clarified, there is no doubt 
that it should be a reliable auxiliary to the country’s defences 
in its hour of great need. The keenness of our volunteers 
and the laissez-faire attitude still discernible in some military 
offices should not obscure the fact that it is only an auxiliary, 
and not our main or only line of defence. It is impossible, 
of course, to indicate here the sort of armament nec 

and obtainable for a force of this kind; and the two terms 
are unhappily not synonymous. But it is clear that a section 
of veterans, once keen and efficient soldiers but now untrained 
both in the military and physical sense, is not the most 
appropriate medium for dealing with a band of gangsters 
armed with machine-guns. The shock of any real invasion 
must, of course, be borne by the regular forces, but the 
volunteers can render valuable aid by their knowledge of 
the ground and, when they get the opportunity, by delaying 
actions. It should always be remembered that all their 
work is that of men who are giving time from their scanty 
leisure, and in many cases is that of men who are giving their 
full time, regardless of their own work and interests, and 
conscious only of the country’s urgent requirements. In 
these circumstances anything in the nature of friction between 
one authority and another, between civilian and military, 
or that silly type of departmental jealousy which sometimes 
manifests itself between different branches of the same 
service, must be rigorously avoided. As a nation, we are apt 
to be too jealous of our own little prerogatives, and the easy 
working of the L.D.V. has not been assisted by the attitude 
of some of the ex-Service men’s organisations, which have 
professed their willingness to serve in the new force, but only 
as “‘ independent ”’ units, under their own officers. At times 
like these this is a hopeless attitude, for it is by merging in 
the nearest posts of the new organisation that these ex- 
perienced men could best help the country. Some busy- 
bodies of this type actually called a meeting in Edinburgh, 
weeks after the initiation of the L.D.V., and passed a series 
of resolutions affirming their willingness to assist and calling 
on the Government to do something. This they did, knowing 
full well that the Volunteers had a clamant need for their 
services, and could fit them all in to their organisations. 
But happily it is only in a small minority that self-importance 
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and a desire for publicity stand in the way of a clear lead 
towards patriotic duty. 


FirtH COLUMN AND ALIENS 

Rumour is one of our worst enemies in this war. It may 
be doubted, however, if any number of Government com- 
mittees can help to check it. Some people in this country 
are solemnly starting a “sixth column.” The only way to 
deal with rumour is by frank scepticism about anything 
which is not demonstrably authentic. The punishment of 
rumour-mongers, when possible, is undoubtedly a useful 
deterrent. Who has not met the worthy citizen who is 
perturbed by “ Haw-Haw’s” local knowledge? In Edin- 
burgh we were assured that he had commented on the flower- 
clock’s being slow in Princes Street Gardens. No one had 
heard this himself, but even that circumstance, combined 
with the fact that every town in the country had a similar 
local rumour, would not shake the credulous, even when it 
was pointed out that a careful check on “ Haw-Haw’s” 
utterances had failed to disclose anything even remotely 
resembling a foundation for this rumour. But his actual 
statements on the wireless are so far believed that the writer 
on a visit to London at the beginning of May was asked 
more than once, by people who should have known better, 
if it was true that Edinburgh had been largely evacuated. 
His lordship had evidently been describing the panic into 
which the east coast of Scotland had been thrown by the 
German successes in Norway; apparently we have all fled 
to the mountains. Actually, what impresses the observer 
still, both in London and in Edinburgh, is the absence of 
awareness that we are at war at all. But perhaps to judge 
the nation’s efforts by the pleasure seekers always visible 
in a great city is to do it an injustice. Certainly the nation 
is awake as never before to the danger of the alien in its 
midst. The new rules inevitably cause much hardship to 
many deserving people. Many of the Germans and Austrians 
now interned are among the bitterest enemies of the Nazi 
government, and have already suffered unspeakably in their 
own country. Worse still, many of them could be rendering 
valuable service to the Allied cause. But so long as it is 
reasonably certain that there are some Nazi agents among 
them, the good must suffer for the sins of the others. Nor 
should it be forgotten that in the event of heavy bombing 
or of invasion these poor people would be better under lock 
and key, from the point of view of their own safety. Where 
the real danger lies is not with these refugees, who came to 
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this country on our invitation and were only admitted afte 
careful scrutiny, but with naturalized British subjects, 
many of whom have been in this country for years. Judgi 

by some cases of preventive detention, the authorities seem 
to find it also among the British-born. This is a healthy 
sign, if only as showing that the status of British subjell 
is not sacrosanct if the country is in danger. A ludicrous 
example of the value of British birth was recently furnished 
in Scotland. A German was interned in October; unfor. 
tunately he died a few days later, and one of our Sunday 
papers made an indecent display of sympathy and wuidechall 
criticism, based on complete ignorance of the circumstances, 


His widow was not interned by the tribunal, but was taken | 


into custody a few weeks ago. At the same time, if not on 
the same day, his eldest son, a British-born subject, was 
granted complete exemption from military service on the 
ground that he was a conscientious objector! This had better 
remain “ without comment.” At another sitting of a C.0. 
Tribunal in Scotland an applicant declared: ‘‘ If you cannot 
grant me my liberty, by which I mean my freedom of con. 
science, then I ask you to sentence me to death, so that | 
may die with a clear conscience. If you are not going to 
sentence me to death, I should like to catch the 5.20 train.” 
Verdict—unconditional exemption ! 


A Fact 

Professor Leacock, in one of his liveliest flights of fancy, 
once reproduced Lincoln’s Gettysburg speech as a moder 
reporter might have published it. As so often, nature has 
caught up with art. In his moving tribute to the young men 
of the Royal Air Force, Mr. Churchill stated that they had 
made the deeds of the Crusaders seem “ distant and prosaic.” 
One of our leading Scottish dailies succeeded in rendering this 
as “‘ distinct and rosy.” 


THEAGES. 
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AMERICAN NOTES 


Tart German drive through the Low Countries and Northern 
France brought about a complete change in American opinion. 
For the past three years at least the United States has 
recognised Germany as her enemy, as the hard core of 


| opposition throughout the world to those principles and 


policies which she felt were best. But it had always been 
considered axiomatic that France and England were capable 
of resisting and overcoming those forces, even though at 
times they showed a disposition to conciliate them. 

The change in opinion which followed the German threat 
to the independence of France and England was not due to 
any love for these two Democratic countries ; it was not due 
to any abstract desire to uphold the cause of international 
justice, the rights of small nations and the rule of international 
law (though the rights of small nations has always been 
found a less embarrassing field for speculation than the 
duties of great nations); it was due to a sudden realisation 
that America’s self-protection was involved. 

Isolationists and Administration supporters in the past 
both based their policy on a belief in the impregnability of 
British and French power. The isolationists felt that the 
only danger to the United States, the only threat to its peace, 
lay in the possibility that Britain and France might play 
upon America’s emotion and self-interest and drag the 
country into war so that they could end it more speedily and 
at less cost to themselves. Neither Isolationists nor 
Administration imagined that the issue might be in doubt 
unless effective aid was forthcoming. The Isolationists 
differed from the Administration in not treating the Axis 
threat to Latin America quite so seriously. They also 
rejected the Administration view that no self-respecting 
nation could preserve complete impartiality between inter- 
national right and wrong. Moreover, they opposed the 
Administration policy of prodding France and England into 
resisting the Dictatorships because they felt that such an 
attitude might lead to a feeling of moral responsibility to 
aid those countries if and when war came. 

The Isolationists, in other words, were “‘ appeasers ” and, 
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despite the high-sounding phrases in Administration speeches 
and statements, “ appeasement” was the official policy of 
the United States. The nation was bound to this policy by 
an act of Congress (the Neutrality Act) signed by the 
President. Columnists and editorial writers could lash them. 
selves into a fury of indignation over the iniquities of the Nazj 
regime, but if any aggression took place it was statutorily 
impossible for the United States to do anything about it, 
The Neutrality Act insisted that aggressor and victim must 
be treated alike. Instead of boldly attempting to erase this 
blot on the American Statute books, the Administration 
sought to encourage other powers to defend the principles it 
recognised to be correct. If half the energy devoted by the 
American Press to criticism of the Democracies and to advice 
on the policies which they ought to follow had been devoted 
to changing Congressional opinion and criticising the statutory 
policy of the United States, we might not now be at war. 

The first six months or so of hostilities placed no strain 
on the convictions either of the Isolationists or of the 
Administration. The British fleet had removed the threat 
of German commercial and political penetration in Latin 
America. The Administration were so confident of an easy 
Allied victory that they began to tell the Allied Powers what 
kind of a peace they ought to establish after they had removed 
the world menace of Hitlerism. The Administration also 
showed an irritable and illogical opposition to many of the 
economic measures which the Allies felt necessary to win the 
war—the major American interest of seeing Hitlerism checked 
and crushed was felt to have been assured, so care should be 
taken to see that minor American interests were not harmed 
in the process. 

The German mechanised legions which swept through the 
Low Countries swept away the premises upon which both 
Isolationists and Administration had founded their separate 
policies. It was made clear that the Monroe Doctrine, which 
in the colloquialism of the time “ protected America,” did 
nothing of the sort, but had to be protected. It was realised 
that the British fleet was the Monroe Doctrine’s first line of 
defence ; that the only reason America had needed to pay 
so little attention to threats from Europe in the past was 
that the protection of the Monroe Doctrine had been assured 
by others. 


The United States was brought suddenly face to face 
with hard reality and something akin to panic followed. The 
immediate reaction was not “ let us rush all possible aid to 
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France and England, who are holding the outer forts of our 
own defence,” but “let us hurriedly make ourselves strong 
to save what can be saved of our type of world if those who 
have till now looked after its maintenance can no longer 
do so.” 

There was frenzied discussion over the future of the 
British fleet. It must be kept out of Hitler’s hands at all 
costs ; the Administration must get pledges from the British 
Government that on no account would it be surrendered, or 
allowed to go to destruction in a last effort to hold back the 
invader ; it must be brought across the Atlantic to defend 
the New World while the American fleet saw to it that Japan 
did not threaten the vital Eastern sources of rubber, tin and 
other raw materials. 

The outlook was expressed with brutal frankness by an 
American columnist, Ernest Lindley. ‘‘ The question before 
us is not the destruction of Nazi Germany. Nor the redemp- 
tion of Poland or any other nation on the Continent of Europe. 
It-is the delimiting of the expansion of Germany and of its 
satellites or Allies. Germany as a world power supplanting 
Great Britain might be a most formidable menace—especially 
in alliance with Japan. .. . We cannot afford to commit 
ourselves to the preservation at any cost of this imperilled 
outpost of our defence, but we can afford—and for our 
security we should feel compelled—to reinforce it as best 
we can.” 

The foreign affairs commentator of the Magazine of Wall 
Street, Charles Benedict, had a charming thought. “If the 
United States, through some deal with the Allies, in payment 
of our war debts or whatever method is decided upon, secured 
control of the Allied navies, we would be in a position to dictate 
peace to Hitler and save France and England from being 
conquered.” He at least’ recognised (most commentators 
did not) that to demand the surrender of the Allied navies 
to the United States as a pure act of altruism after the 
countries which had created them and supported them had 
offered themselves as a sacrifice to the cause of democracy 
was going a little far. 

Another columnist, Jay Franklin, remarked: ‘‘ We must 
make a quick bid for the British Navy if England faces 
disaster.” David Lawrence, also a columnist, stated: “If 
England should be invaded and defeated the most important 
piece of defence strategy the United States could effect would 
be to keep the British fleet afloat.” Alsop and Kintner, two 
writers who have produced a best-seller on American pre-war 
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policy entitled American White Paper, insisted: “The 
thought of the British fleet in German hands is the worst 
nightmare of every man in the State Department and defeng 
services.” These are only typical samples of the trend of 
American thought. 

_ Another method of assuring America’s defence was urged 
by Walter Lippmann, by the New York Daily News and 
others. It was to reverse American policy towards Japan in 
order to win her friendship, to recognise Japan’s conquest in 
Manchuria, her paramount interest in the Asiatic mainland 
and abandon the policy of the Open Door. Wrote the Ney 
York Daily News: ‘“ The policy of always befriending the 
smaller or weaker side in an international dispute has its 
dangers. Look what this policy has done to the British?” 
The foolish British lived up to their promises, even though 
they sacrificed their own interests in doing so, the New 
found. ‘‘ Having lost both Italy and Russia as allies, the 
British diplomats, unable to shift position as their smart 
_ predecessors of old time surely would have done, declared 
war on Germany two days after Hitler’s September lst 
charge into Poland.” 

Mr. Lippmann’s support for the policy of condoning 
Japanese aggression was expressed more philosophically. 
Why, he asked, should the United States and Japan continue 
to oppose each other and risk becoming involved in an 
exhausting struggle. ‘In such a struggle neither Japan nor 
the United States would be serving its vital interests.’ Mr. 
Lippmann, using the very phrase of the Japanese Foreign 
Office, declared: ‘‘ We should aim high and aim far—at 
new order of things in Pacific.” A policy of appeasement was 
thoroughly reprehensible, in other words, provided only that 
resistance to aggression did not place any call upon the 
United States. 

America at the moment is obviously confused and 
bewildered ; things are being said and policies are being 
advocated in the heat and hysteria of the moment which, 
on mature reflection, may be replaced by a sense of shame. 
It is too early yet to conclude that there has been a shrivelling 
of this great country’s inner conscience and that its mora 
stamina has been sapped by too long a sojourn in the luxuries 
and ease of its new world Capua. The fault, it is to be hoped, 
lies with a timid leadership which now seems to be lagging 
behind public opinion and to have under-estimated both the 
good sense and sterling character of the American people. 


Washington, U.S.A. Denys SMITH. 
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SOFT FRUIT 


Ir seems to me that the ultimate futility of many fruit 
ardens is assured before the purchase of the bushes or 
plants which are to garnish it. Too often these are bought 
from the local nurseryman, or worse still from some specious 
advertisement in the daily paper, and are hustled into holes 
with no more ceremony than is bestowed on an unwanted 
relative. Indeed, one can almost sense the brutal “‘ Go on, 
You’re in, Grow,” which accompanies the last stamp of 
the gardener’s heel. 

In some few—very few—soils almost any fruit will grow 
and flourish, in others much coaxing is necessary. Many 
people would be surprised to hear that the most successful 
octogenarian grower of peaches in the country considers 
that a preparation of his soil to a depth of four and a-half 
feet is essential before setting out a one-year-old peach 
tree. They would be even more surprised to hear that some 
few years ago, before the gaudy but often tasteless Medi- 
terranean peaches stole the early market from our home 
growers, he harvested annually up to £4,000 worth of peaches 
from his wall garden. 

An old friend of mine who can induce apple trees to 
produce far more fruit than is reasonable, but who simply 
won’t be bothered to grow strawberries well, was a little 
shocked when I mentioned that I found my first-year Royal 
Sovereign plants were far too close at two and a-half feet 
apart. His own plants at eighteen inches did not cover the 
ground because no right and proper preparation had been 
made before the runners were planted. 

Provided the strain is really sound and true, one can 
grow strawberries almost anywhere if one gives ample 
supplies of well-rotted manure below the plants. Soft fruits 
of all kinds need a very big reserve of water in the soil from 
which to draw their requirements. A research worker on this 
subject assures me that on his light land he can add up to 
75 per cent. more weight to his crop by judicious irrigation. 

A high humus content by holding up soil moisture may 
save much watering, but in drought conditions addition is 
almost essential. The finest berries are grown where a 
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trench has been got out and well manured at least a month 
in advance of planting in late August or September. 

Raspberries also need soil preparation and repay it hand. 
somely. Here, again, the natural balanced manure, cop. 
sisting mainly of well-rotted horse manure, is infinitely 
preferable to synthetic chemical varieties of fertiliser. Where 
farmyard or horse manure cannot be obtained an occasional 
dressing of a good brand of raw Peruvian guano worked in 
along the rows will bring results. Where this can be supple. 
mented with lawn mowings and leaf mould in the early years 
there is little to choose between the two methods. 

It is, I find, a mistake to cut Lloyd George raspberries 
down to the ground and attempt to fruit them in autumn, 
One loses much good fruit by this method, and since it is 
natural to the variety for a proportion of the canes to fruit 
at the tip, a well-grown row can be relied upon for both 
summer and autumn fruit. Mulching raspberry rows and 
watering will give enormous crops, but in planting one must 
remember that where canes of such varieties as Norfolk 
Giant grow over ten feet high in the season, much wider 
spacing is needed than in the case of the more thrifty growers, 
such as Pyne’s Royal. 

While red currants may need starving in good soils to 
turn their exuberance of growth into more fruitful channels, 
black currants will take all that can be given to them in 
the way of bulky organic manures. Talking of manures, 
most growers will agree that nothing beats good rotted horse 
manure on heavy or medium soils. Cow and pig manure 
are well enough on light sandy land, but to get full value 
from them on any soil these two are best composted with a 
big bulk of rubbish to reduce their cold inertia to a good 
mechanical texture. 

This year, more than ever, fruit growers are realizing 
that black currants are very critical of frost damage during 
the flowering period. A variation of a day or two in the 
blossoming date may mean a full crop or a lost one, hence 
the need to grow several varieties. Out of Baldwin, Sea- 
brook’s Black, Boskoop and Davison’s Eight, I find the 
last-named alone carrying a full crop. Next season it may be 
the turn of one or more of the others. 

In soft fruits soundness of strain is all important. On it 
depends the entire life behaviour of the fruit concerned. 
Research stations are trying hard to build up pedigree 
stocks, but rubbish continues to be spread about all over the 
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POLICE 


My neighbour Foster, of whom I have had occasion to speak 
more than once heretofore, is in a fair way to take a rather 
unusual place in the estimate of some of the leading people 
of the village of St. Gaston. 

Basso, whose work as sculptor has led him to dabble in 
chemistry for the patine (as he calls it) or finish of wood, of 
plaster or of metal surfaces—varnishes, polishes, enamels 
and so forth—calls him a “ catalytic agent.’ Catalysis, he 
explains, is the property possessed by some substances in 
special cases of causing reactions between other substances, 
seemingly just by contact, without undergoing any change 
themselves. It is given a hard Greek name which sounds 
like a definition, to hide our ignorance of what it is or how 
it does it. The doctor, whose psychology (like Basso’s 
chemistry) does not go much more than surface-deep, has 
another term for the quality as it appears in human character ; 
but I forget what it is, and in any case it belongs to the 
same class of evasions. 

“You see what I mean, however,” Basso insisted. ‘‘ He 
began there in Pierreduc with his self-contained work on the 
old chateau, and the political and social elements all around 
began to seethe and boil and react on one another, and they 
came out of it in changed combinations, while his own agence 
provocatrice, if one can call it so when his last thought or 
purpose was to provoke anybody—his scheme for excavation 
= restoration of the ruin—was not actually altered one 
whit. 

“Or take the case of the boulevard. His attempts at 
direct action could not soften one pebble. Yet when his 
special interest brought about the contact, unplanned by and 
even unknown to him, of a dramatist and a producer and a 
star and a worshipper and an ambitious administration, 
their interplay around his passive centre evoked a whole 
galaxy of brilliant formations and transformations, physical, 
artistic, emotional and practical. He had contributed the 
essential to the reactions, and he got back his own reagent 
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entire and unchanged, if you see what I mean. His property 
up there, what ?” 

“ Except that his gardener had a devil of a time and 
came near to giving his eight days’ notice, over the litter of 
greasy papers and egg shells and banana skins and empty 
sardine tins left by the horde of extras and would-bes who 
hung around and ate en pique-nique on the lot.” 

“ Trivialities,” Basso rebutted, “ philosophically speaking, 
In terms of first causes or causal phenomena, merely external 
and incidental. Aisthetically, I agree with you that they 
were a lot of . . . but no; I will not try. You have much 
better names for such things in English. Please, you say 
them for me; or if you know some words so good that you 
do not want to speak them aloud, just think them and | 
will come in on the per omnia secula sceeculorum.” 

Our present concern, however, is that Foster has been 
getting into it again, affecting the functioning of gover. 
mental machinery ; more unconsciously than ever, and this 
time not even on his own account at all. It came about 
through a sort of reflex of his reputation, or a sequence of 
his activities. If he were French, one would have dismissed 
them with a compassionate shrug and a meaning inflexion 
to the comment, “‘ C’est un original, quoi?” But he is an 
American who (ipso facto, by some mysterious power belonging 
to his people, all of them, as everybody knows, millionaires) 
succeeds in situations where others fail. By studying and 
adopting their methods, one might do likewise, not ? 

The special case is intriguing to a larger interest, perhaps, 
because it lies close to the field of the crime story; not 
quite a murder mystery, but at least a sleuth tale; the 
matching of wits between the police and the criminal, with 
the introduction of the outsider and of ingeniously scientific, 
ultra-police methods, learned from a layman. 

Further, it was an affair affecting the stability of social 
security far outside the ordinary purview of the local 
commissariat de police or the post of the Gendarmerie Nationale. 
It struck at the Government of the State itself; for it 
involved the theft of stamps from the village post office, 
and it had been going on for some time. 

The local bureau of the Ministére des Postes, des 
Télégraphes et des Téléphones, commonly called ‘‘ la poste ” of 
St. Gaston, is not impressive. It consists of two modest 
rooms and a corridor, the last-named only being open to the 
public. There are three windows or wickets (gwichets) for 
the transaction of business, but only one is ever open and 
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served, no matter how many clerks within are idle nor how 
many patiently grumbling citizens wait in queue in the 
sage-way. Nor does it matter how interminable may be 
the clerical processes and procedures necessary for the sale 
of stamps, the deposit, withdrawal or transmission of moneys, 
purchase of bonds, collection of interest, settlement of taxes, 
adjustment (or, at least, reception) of complaints, research 
for information, or other matters personal to the one 
fortunate individual who has gained the one opening. 


He/she holds his/her stand while reams are written, 
calculations are made, disputed and verified, or appeals 
carried to higher authority; and while money is counted 
and recounted and change fumbled into pockets or handbag ; 
and while stamps are licked and affixed, and envelopes sealed 
and gossip with the employee is finished before he/she 
lingers hesitantly away, trying to think if that was really 


It was agreed—or, I should rather say, argued with 
voluble reiteration—by everybody that even the most clever 
of sneaks could not operate under the eyes of all that world ; 
that he must enter at some moment of the 16, or sometimes 
21, hours of the day when the office was closed. 


But there is a shop on the other side of the premises, and 
several apartments above, with access over the roofs of 
adjoining houses. The presumption was strong that if it 
was not, technically speaking, an “ inside job,” at all events, 
the pilferer arrived from within. And what would you, 
then, with so many possible avenues of approach? If one 
waited within, naturally the thief did not come. And if 
one waited without, unless one were a whole cordon, he 
—bandit that he was !—could slip in and out again through 
some unguarded sector. He could do his work quietly behind 
the closed and solid shutters. One could see nothing, hear 
nothing, from without. And it was to be supposed that 
the malefactor wore gloves, as there were no finger-prints. 


The Commissaire, the local chief of police (who was, in 
fact, the entire force), caught his first inspiration by mere 
chance during his official presence at the filmings in Foster’s 
garden. 

He had been strolling about, sharpening his faculties of 
observation (as he had been taught should be the habit of 
the ideal astute policeman) by trying to see everything while 
appearing to look at nothing. One contraption, however, 
with which Foster was tinkering at the moment when he 
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came up, was so far out of the range of the Chief’s conjecture, 
even, that he was jostled out of his pose of detachment. 

“Tf it is not an indiscretion, Monsieur, may I ask what 
that is?” 

“But certainly! There is no indiscretion. It is just q 
little foolishness, a hobby of mine, for taking wild photo. 
graphs.” 

Wild photographs ...?” 

“Precisely. That is, i’ mean, photographs of wild 
creatures—of the little beasts of the forest. Making them 
take their own pictures, do you understand, by night.” 

“No, but, Moniseur . . . without joking ?” 

“ Really, without joking, it is that. See... the principal 
parts are not here—I put them away on account of these 
strangers coming and going—but I can show you how it 
works. Well, then.” He accompanied his explanation with 
vivid gestures. 

“The bait hangs here, on a cord attached to the trigger 
of a pistol fixed to that post. The first tug at the bait fires 
the cartridge, which ignites a charge of flashlight powder, 
At the same moment it trips the shutter of a camera over 
there, focussed on the spot where the beast must be in order 
to reach the bait at all. You see the principle? The rest 
is just detail of field, of timing, of screening the lens from 
the glare of the direct flash, of protecting the apparatus from 
the weather, and so forth. Are you on?” 

“ Pardi! Coquin de sort! But you—where are you 
while this is happening ? ” 

“Oh, up at the house. Out playing bridge. Anywhere 
except hanging around. Properly set, the thing works 
automatically, comprehend? The more I keep away the 
better the chance of some wary beast coming around, 
comprehend ? ” 

“ But it is chic, that! And what do you get, for 
example ? ” 

“ Chiefly the neighbours’ cats and dogs,” Foster laughed. 
“But now and then something more interesting—a fox, a 
weasel, a marten, a badger; things we never by any chance 
see in the daytime. But whatever it is, I get it, you might 
say, infallibly. I have a descriptive catalogue of the 
apparatus, if you are interested ?” 

““ Oh, Monsieur is too amiable! I would derange him too 

Foster sensed desire, even eagerness, behind the con- 
ventional expressions of demur. 
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“ But not at all! It does not derange me at all. On 
the contrary, it will give me pleasure. So if Monsieur le 
Commissaire will give himself the trouble to come up to the 
house... .?” 


And Monsieur le Commissaire did. For, though he was 
not a reading man, and there were few things he cared less 
for than nature study, with or without the camera, he had 
caught an idea which beckoned him on to fame in the annals 
of his profession. 


“ By the very act of taking the bait” (as he paraphrased 
to himself Foster’s words) “the marauder takes also his 
own convicting photograph, infallibly. The less one troubles 
himself with surveillance, the larger the chance for success ? 
One could not ask better than that, hein ? Coquin de sort!” 


The little Chief turned the matter over and over in his 
mind, slowly and at length, doubtfully at first but with 
increasing confidence as he familiarised himself with the idea 
and the details, which Foster was always joyously ready to 
elaborate and to demonstrate. He dropped no hint of his 
project, however, until the moment thrust its demand for 
recognition and action under his very nose. The harvest of 
his hopes ripened suddenly to reaping. He was summoned 
to the Mayor’s office to hear the secret report of a new 
aggression. The post office stamp drawer had been robbed 
again. 

The Commissary went prepared. In fact, knowing the 
Mayor’s habit of hearing a caller’s first statement quietly, 
deciding promptly, doing the rest of the talking himself and 
breaking in sharply to stop any further attempt at argument, 
the Chief had put the thing in writing. Put it rather well, 
too. The Mayor read it with swift concentration ; then he 
laid it back on the table, took out his pencil and stabbed at 
the paper with it as he made his points :— 


“My first reaction is that your whole apparatus is a 
toy for a millionaire, and not a serious police instrument. 


‘““My second reaction is that it would be enormously 
expensive. With the special photographic appliances, the 
pistol, the installation, we should have to envisage an outlay 
: several thousand francs—and where are we going to get 
them ? 

“My third reaction is that all these cumbersome machines 
set up in the post office, waiting indefinitely for the thief to 
come, would be exposed to the eyes of all the world. The 
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came up, was so far out of the range of the Chief’s conjecture, 
even, that he was jostled out of his pose of detachment, 

“Tf it is not an indiscretion, Monsieur, may I ask what 
thatis?” 

** But certainly! There is no indiscretion. It is just q 
little foolishness, a hobby of mine, for taking wild photo. 
graphs.” 

‘Wild photographs ...?” 

“Precisely. That is, I mean, photographs of wild 
creatures—of the little beasts of the forest. Making them 
take their own pictures, do you understand, by night.” 

but, Moniseur . . . without joking ?” 

“ Really, without joking, it is that. See... the principal 
parts are not here—I put them away on account of these 
strangers coming and going—but I can show you how it 
works. Well, then.” He accompanied his explanation with 
vivid gestures. 

“The bait hangs here, on a cord attached to the trigger 
of a pistol fixed to that post. The first tug at the bait fires 
the cartridge, which ignites a charge of flashlight powder. 
At the same moment it trips the shutter of a camera over 
there, focussed on the spot where the beast must be in order 
to reach the bait at all. You see the principle? The rest 
is just detail of field, of timing, of screening the lens from 
the glare of the direct flash, of protecting the saaeaie from 
the weather, and so forth. Are you on?” 

“ Pardi! Coquin de sort! But you—where are you 
while this is happening ? ” 

“Oh, up at the house. Out playing bridge. Anywhere 
except hanging around. Properly set, the thing works 
automatically, comprehend ? The more I keep away the 
better the chance of some wary beast coming around, 
comprehend ? ” 

“But it is chic, that! And what do you get, for 
example ? ” 

“ Chiefly the neighbours’ cats and dogs,” Foster laughed. 
“ But now and then something more interesting—a fox, a 
weasel, a marten, a badger; things we never by any chance 
see in the daytime. But whatever it is, I get it, you might 
say, infallibly. I have a descriptive catalogue of the 
apparatus, if you are interested ? ” 

““ Oh, Monsieur is too amiable! I would derange him too 

Foster sensed desire, even eagerness, behind the con- 
ventional expressions of demur. 
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“But not at all! It does not derange me at all. On 
the contrary, it will give me pleasure. So if Monsieur le 
Commissaire will give himself the trouble to come up to the 


And Monsieur le Commissaire did. For, though he was 
not a reading man, and there were few things he cared less 
for than nature study, with or without the camera, he had 
caught an idea which beckoned him on to fame in the annals 
of his profession. 


‘* By the very act of taking the bait ” (as he paraphrased 
to himself Foster’s words) ‘the marauder takes also his 
own convicting photograph, infallibly. The less one troubles 
himself with surveillance, the larger the chance for success ? 
One could not ask better than that, hein ? Coquin de sort!” 


The little Chief turned the matter over and over in his 
mind, slowly and at length, doubtfully at first but with 
increasing confidence as he familiarised himself with the idea 
and the details, which Foster was always joyously ready to 
elaborate and to demonstrate. He dropped no hint of his 
project, however, until the moment thrust its demand for 
recognition and action under his very nose. The harvest of 
his hopes ripened suddenly to reaping. He was summoned 
to the Mayor’s office to hear the secret report of a new 
aggression. The post office stamp drawer had been robbed 
again. 

The Commissary went prepared. In fact, knowing the 
Mayor’s habit of hearing a caller’s first statement quietly, 
deciding promptly, doing the rest of the talking himself and 
breaking in sharply to stop any further attempt at argument, 
the Chief had put the thing in writing. Put it rather well, 
too. The Mayor read it with swift concentration ; then he 
laid it back on the table, took out his pencil and stabbed at 
the paper with it as he made his points :— 


“My first reaction is that your whole apparatus is a 
toy for a millionaire, and not a serious police instrument. 


‘““My second reaction is that it would be enormously 
expensive. With the special photographic appliances, the 
pistol, the installation, we should have to envisage an outlay 
: several thousand francs—and where are we going to get 
them ? 

“My third reaction is that all these cumbersome machines 
set up in the post office, waiting indefinitely for the thief to 
come, would be exposed to the eyes of all the world. The 
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culprit would be first to take note, and he would keep away, 
We should simply make of ourselves a public laughing-stock 

** And my fourth reaction is that it would not work,” 

“ But, Monsieur, if it catches a weasel, or a fox .. .” 

““My dear man, a fox is a fox and a weasel is a weasel, 
however you look at him. But for a man. ... Listep, 
Have you reflected well over the situation? Your thief js 
bending down to open the safe, with his back to you whe 
the thing goes off. What perspective do you get? Yo 
get a picture of his behind. I need hardly remind a man of 
your experience and observation that many behinds ar 
much alike ; especially clothed; and especially male behinds, 
To identify that particular one, and to associate it con. 
vincingly with its owner afterwards, would be practically 
impossible.” 

“We might put up mirrors, right and left, to get the 
profiles,” suggested the Chief, rushing up reinforcements to 
a forlorn hope. 

The Mayor threw up his hands in exasperation. 

** And now you want to line the walls of the post office 
with pier-glasses! My dear Monsieur le Commissaire, your 
scheme is utterly impracticable ! ” 

** What is utterly impracticable ?”’ interposed an amused 
voice behind them. The doctor, the only man in St. Gaston 
who ever entered the Mayor’s office unceremoniously, was 
standing in the doorway. 

" That,” said the Mayor, handing over the Commissary’ 
brief. 

The Doctor read it through, deliberately, the fixed 
quizzical smile which he always wore widening just a little. 

“T see. Yes,” he assented, still fingering the paper. 
‘“* But after all, the purpose is sound. .. . Something might 
be worked out. ... Listen. Can you join me for a 
aperitif on the terrace of the Azure Billows this evening— 
say, about six o’clock ? You, too, Monsieur le Commissaire! 
Good. I may keep the memorandum until then? Thanks. 
A tantét, alors.” 

* * * * 

The fourth man at the table in a retired corner of the 
terrace was the swarthy, slouching chap who had come with 
La Mirabella to look over Foster’s garden for the filming— 
- the producer, in short. He had gone over the matter with 
the Doctor beforehand and came direct to his point. Ther 
was a glint of an idea in the proposed scheme, he said, but it 
needed elaboration by a specialist. 
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His company believed confidently (as he went on to 
explain) that a new field was opening for their activities in 
the application, not of ordinary photography but of the 
moving-picture camera, to detective work in its largest 
sense. It might become, for secret records of action, what 
the dictaphone was for the unsuspected capture of 
conversation. 

But something much more subtle than cords and triggers 
and pistols and pans of magnesium powder would be 
necessary. His project, as he saw it, would replace these 
crude and blatant mechanical contraptions by concealed 
electric contacts and wiring. For the flash, which could 
catch at best only an instantaneous silhouette, he would 
substitute a Kleig light, disguised if expedient, permitting the 
taking of any desired footage of film, showing the thief in 
the very act—pose, gesture, walk, features; identification 
and conviction, what ? And this filming would be done by 
a cine-camera hidden in an ordinary regulation model 
telephone booth, ostensibly a new installation for official use 
only, - be set up in the corner of the inner office, opposite 
the safe. 


All this could be done under cover of the work always 
going on about the switchboard and the cables, without 
attracting observation; all, at least, except placing and 
testing the camera, and that could be done at night. A 
small portable machine would be all-sufficient. The booth 
could be kept locked by the receveur (the postmaster), who 
would also have control of a master-switch by which the 
whole combination would be “‘ armed” for action at night 
and disarmed—put out of action—before the office was 
opened in the morning. 

“You see,” he explained, “‘ to prepare the set, we must 
preconstruct the scene as we do in building a film. The thief 
creeps in cautiously, sweeping his flashlamp from side to 
side, looking for traps. He sees none. 


“He examines the front of the safe minutely—finds 
nothing suspicious—opens the door as he has so often done 
before... .” 

“ And then—pan pan /” exclaimed the Chief, excitedly. 

“Oh, dear, no!” snorted the producer. “ Not at all! 
We must be far more subtle than that! No. We lull him 
into surer confidence, toward carelessness, by doing nothing 
at all to guard the door. It swings back silently. He pulls 
out the drawer, still carefully, but somewhat less carefully ; 
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there is not a hitch, nor a scrape, nor a click. The spoil is 
under his hands. His guard is wholly relaxed. 

“* And then, as he lifts the portfolio of stamps—I think 
that is the psychological moment, for it is the very essence 
of the crime—the contact is made by a mechanism which is 
absolutely simple for my men. 


“The masked panel in the side of the telephone booth 
drops, exposing the field to the eye of the camera. The 
film begins to turn. The Kleig flares out, flooding every. 
thing in its glare. The thief, in a smashing panic, dashes 
toward the door, face to the lens, clutching the evidence of 
his crimes and revealing himself and that convicting evidence 
to an irrefutable recording witness. He escapes, for the 
moment. But you have only to send the roll to me for 
development and printing, or projection, and there you see 
your man. No doubt someone whom you already know.” 

** But if anything should happen to it before the receveur 
came in next morning . . . if anyone else . . . a confederate 
the Chief began. 

“* Listen,” the producer reassured him. ‘I will have an 
alarm installed at the receveur’s bedside, and one at yours, 
and one at the bedside of Monsieur le Maire. At yours, doctor, 
if you like ?” 

“Thanks just as much, but I am routed out at night 
quite too often as it is.” 

“Quite so. Three alarms, then. What do you say, 
Monsieur le Maire ? ” 

The Mayor hesitated. 

“* What would be the cost of all this ?” 

“Not one sou from you. Our affair entirely. It is with 
us purely a business matter. Something for our ‘ Actualités’ 
news pictures, syndicated. ‘ How a Thief is Made to Trap 
Himself by an XYZ Installation.’ ‘Caught in the Act. 
A Post Office Robber Taken in Flagrante Delicto by the 
XYZ Service.’ A little publicity, giving full credit to the 
enlightenment of the Administration of St. Gaston, first to 
avail themselves of modern methods. See?” 

‘“* My principle again,” the doctor suggested. “‘ Quid pro 
quo 


“ Agreed,” the Mayor assented. 
* * * * 


And so it was done and everybody on the side of law 
and order, sucking his lips metaphorically and expectantly, 
waited for the other fellow to begin again. 
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He did, of course, in due time. The three alarms rang 
and the three functionaries, having first discreetly waited 
for one another so as to concentrate the authority of the 
law, entered the office together. 


The system seemed to have worked perfectly within the 
whole scope of its plan. There was just one disappointment, 
and that was, perhaps, outside the scope. 


The thief, evidently more sophisticated than they had 
conceived him to be, had forced the door of the booth, and 
the camera, with its reels of film, was gone. He had carried 
it off, along with the stolen stamps. 


Henry HARDINGE. 


LONDON LORE 


Ir seems a far cry from a leper hospital to a Royal palace, 
yet the proud Court of St. James had no more exalted origin. 
Before the year 1100, and probably in Saxon times, there 
stood near the hamlet of Cherring a hospital dedicated to 
St. James for the accommodation of fourteen leprous maidens. 
In 1290 Edward I granted the right to hold an annual fair 
in the neighbouring fields, which, moved farther west in the 
seventeenth century, gave name to the district of Mayfair. 
Kings and citizens vied with each other to bequeath property 
for so pious a purpose, until its wealth attracted the notice 
of Henry VI, who gave it to his new foundation of Eton 
College that its surplus revenue might contribute to a further 
good work. 

So it remained until the Reformation, when Henry VIII 
dismissed the maidens with pensions and on the site built 
his new palace, from, it is said, the designs of Holbein. 

Charles I delighted to fill the place with statuary and 

pictures and James II made it his residence both as duke 
and king. After Whitehall was burned in 1697 St. James’s 
remained the only royal palace in London during several 
reigns and continued for State functions even after George III 
took up residence at Buckingham House. 
That the name of St. James has clung to the spot for 
nearly a thousand years and that some stones of the ancient 
hospital are still incorporated in the modern brickwork, is 
but another instance of historical continuity. 4 
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MILTON’S SATAN 


To THE EpitTor or The National Review 


Srr,—Milton has some lines in Paradise Lost that are 
curiously appropriate to-day. Permit me to quote them :— 
“* Heaven 
Left him at large to his own dark designs, 
That with reiterated crimes he might 
Heap on himself damnation, while he sought evil to 
others.” 
The Satan of Milton has been reincarnated in Hitler of Berlin, 
Faithfully yours, 


June, 1940. KE. H. B. 


SAFEGUARD PRICELESS RELICS 


-To THE EpitTor oF The National Review 


Sir,—The ravages of war are not due only to the King’s 
enemies. The motives which pour out treasure of such 
variety as wedding rings, iron railings and the rusty cannon 
of the village green to help the war-fund is very praiseworthy. 

But we must be reasonably sure that the raw material issuing 
from the crucible will offset some irreplaceable sentimental 
or historic value. Just after the war I remember protesting 
against the destruction of a German gun taken by a famous 
regiment at great sacrifice of life. Intrinsically of little value, 
even as scrap-iron, it symbolised the gold of heroic devotion. 
To lay hands on such is almost sacrilege. The lesser value, 
but still considerable, of artistry and historic association 
should preserve from “ liquidation’ objects so estimated. 
War is not of the normal state of man and we owe it to those 
after us to keep intact what honourably may be kept. 
During the last few weeks proposals have been made to scrap 
two interesting pieces of artillery: one in St. James’s Park 
the other known as “ London’s Bull-Dog”’ on the foreshore 
outside the Tower. Let your readers see it and judge if the 
price of the few pounds of formless metal would balance the 
loss of this old gun. It has been termed “ Chinese ” and 
“ Bull Dog.” It is neither. Karnaul is the place where it 
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was dug up in 1836. During the last half of the eighteenth 
century Hyder and his son Tipu nearly overran the whole 
of South-West India and ended his career at the sally-port 
of Seringpatam. His reign lasted long enough to impress on 
the art of the Peninsula his own individualism. Modern 
taste has borrowed many of its ideas in architecture from 
Egypt and Assyria, and in music from the Negro jungles of 
Dahomey. Tipu went to the jungles of Mysore for his tiger 
brand, which was impressed on everything military. His 
own sword, taken from his dead body, is in the Royal collection 
at Windsor. All its appurtenances are “ tigerish,” not 
derived from the dragon of China, nor from the brindled 
“British Bull Dog.” So with the Tower gun. In Professor 
Murray’s history of chess is photographed an Indian ivory 
piece from the Platt collection which, but for the bell-shaped 
muzzle, is the counterpart of Tipu’s gun: and of the same 
date. In 1840-1844 a Prince Alexis Soltikoff toured India. 
An artist and musician, he was devoted to the collection of 
Indian weapons in days before the Arms Act had consigned 
priceless weapons to the scrap-heap. I hope to publish his 
letters, which portray an India as near to that of Akbar as 
ours is remote. Intangible things are not to be reckoned in 
years. In 1841] he stayed with Lord Elphinstone, Governor 
of Madras, who shared the same cultured tastes. Of the 
three “‘ Bull Dog” mortars dug up at Karnaul, Soltikoff 
saw one outside Government House and sketched it. It 
came from the same mould as that near the Tower. The 
Soltikoff arms and sketches went to the Imperial Museum 
at Zarkoe Selo, but what has happened to those collections 
nobody knows. In the Artillery Museum at Woolwich are 
several bronze guns having the tiger muzzle. From inscrip- 
tions they were cast in A.H. 1197, that is, 1783, which seems 
near the date of the casting of the Tower gun. It would be 
a great pity to break up this meritorious piece for the sake of 
the metal. I and others would gladly pay to the Government 
its estimated value as scrap to save it from such a fate. 
Yours faithfully, 


F. R. Les (1.ES., retd.). 


A VOICE FROM AMERICA 


To tHE Epitror or The National Review 


Smr,—While every sign of America’s attitude at the present 
moment is eagerly sought for, the following extract from a 
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private letter from a friend in Brooklyn, U.S.A., dated 
June 2nd, may be read with interest by your readers :— 

“What dreadful times. One wonders what it is al] 
about and what it will mean in the course of time and 
history. How our hearts have gone out to those brave 
men who have escaped under the leadership of General 
Gort. If there is a just God He certainly cannot let 
such savage brutality win in spite of the odds against 
the Allies. I feel confident that in the long run they 
must come out victorious. 

“Our country as a whole is definitely pro-Ally, but, 
of course, with such a mixture of peoples and races that 
we have, there are some who are gloating over the German 
victories. 

*“* By the time you receive this, if you ever do, the 
whole scene will have shifted and another terrible act 
put on, for over the radio to-night we learn Mussolini 
will join his partner in crime and, like the vulture he is, 
wait for the kill... .” 

Yours faithfully, 


Crouch End, London, N.8. F. C. 
June, 1940. 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN 


To THE EpitTor oF The National Review 


Sir,—Who killed the British Empire? We, said the 
members of the League of Nations Union; we killed the 
British Empire. Not so fast, said the Churches, we did 
most ; we killed the British Empire. What arrogance, said 
the Labour Parties of the Empire; we killed the British 
Empire. Now, don’t quarrel, children, said the Pacifists, 
we are all one; we killed the British Empire. Who'll dance 
on her grave? We, said the Germans; we'll dance on her 
grave. Who'll weep bitter tears? We, said the children of 
the Empire ; as we toil, urged on by curses and insults and 
blows, we’ll weep bitter tears. Who'll curse the traitors who 
laid her low ? 


Why, of course, 
Yours truly, 
321, Kelvin Road, J. P. Daxtn. 
Invercargill, 


New Zealand. 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
READING AND WRITING 


BosWELL records that on May 1, 1783, he visited Dr. Johnson 
along with young Mr. Burke. 

“ He said, ‘ It is strange that there should be so little 
reading in the world and so much writing. People in 
general do not willingly read if they can have anything 
else to amuse them. There must be an external impulse ; 
emulation, vanity, or avarice. The progress which the 
understanding makes through a book has more pain 
than pleasure in it. Language is scanty, and inadequate 
to express the nice gradations and mixtures of our 
feelings. No man reads a book of science from pure 
inclination. The books that we do read with pleasure 
are light compositions, which contain a quick succession 
of events.” 


Dr. Johnson went on to say that he had recently read Virgil’s 
Aeneid in twelve nights and had got much pleasure from it, 
thus belying, as indeed he belied during his life, the general 
statement he had made. He also said: “I allow you may 
have pleasure from writing, after it is over, if you have 
written well; but you don’t go willingly to it again.” When 
we reflect upon the world we know, with its multitudes of 
journals and periodicals, its leaflets and pamphlets and its 
vast output of books, we can hardly accept the learned 
Doctor’s dictum as true of to-day. Indeed, we might well 
turn his first sentence round and wonder that there should 
be so much reading in the world and so little writing. In 
neither form could the saying be taken too literally. It was 


true, no doubt, in Dr. Johnson’s day that, while the pro- 


fession of writing was very seriously taken, the circulation of 
books was extremely small in comparison with the present : 
and the opportunities for journalistic writing were com- 
paratively insignificant. At the same time, it must be re- 
membered that he was a contemporary of Voltaire, Richardson 
and Fielding whose books made them famous all over 
Europe: and a contemporary dramatist, Richard Sheridan, 
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put a diatribe against the evils of circulating libraries into 
the mouth of his character Sir Anthony Absolute. In oy 
own day, of course, there must be a vast amount of writi 

to produce a vast amount of reading matter, but the letter, 
as it was understood in Dr. Johnson’s day, has been almost 
killed by rapidity of communications and mechanical devices, 
The death of the long, ‘‘ newsy ”’ letter has been quite recent 
and very abrupt. I was made to realise this as I turned over 
the other day a bundle of letters written to his father by a 
cousin of my grandfather’s between 1847 and 1855. The 
writer was a very young officer in the Navy who, during those 
years, saw service in Indian and Chinese waters, in the 
Mediterranean during the Italian troubles of 1849 and in the 
White Sea in 1854 when a small squadron of French and 
British ships was blockading the Russian ports. On another 
occasion, perhaps, some extracts from these letters might 
interest readers of this review, when I have had time to 
decipher the closely written pages, sometimes written across 
in the maddening fashion to which, with the paper shortage, 
we ourselves may have to come. Meanwhile what struck me, 
as I read them, was that, although many a young officer 
serving to-day on a foreign station might be just as much cut 
off from his family as this young man, very few would take the 
pains to write as fully and as well. Can you imagine an acting 
sub-lieutenant of barely twenty cramming tightly into eight 
large pages an exhaustive account of all the notable sights of 
Rome which he managed to see in a three days’ trip from 
Civita Vecchia? His mere enthusiasm was extraordinary, 
and equally extraordinary his obvious feeling that he must 
give his father the full epistolary benefit of it. The telephone, 
the telegram, the motor car, the aeroplane have atrophied 
the power of writing family letters: the fingers cannot bear 
to hold a pen for more than fifteen minutes at a stretch. I 
realise this only too well from the letters of a certain young 
woman who, working in Government service, has had an 
unusually interesting set of experiences since she was hur- 
riedly sent to Prague, more hurriedly evacuated by air and 


then sent back again in 1938. Even now she is in a European | 


capital where momentous events may be pending. Her 
letters home are regular and often amusing, but as for giving 
any idea of the surrounding circumstances or making any 
general observations such as my defunct young cousin used 
to make—the idea would never enter into her head. 


However, letter-writing is only a particular case, and it 
need not be laboured here. Let us come back to what Dr. 
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Johnson said about reading: ‘“ People in general do not 
willingly read if they can have anything else to amuse them.” 
He implied that the absence of stimulation kept people from 
pooks, and that they would rather be fighting, playing games, 
gaining admiration by some performance or making money. 
The spurs to action of rivalry, vanity and love of gain are, 
of course, as sharp as ever they were: on the other hand, 
the habit of reading as an excuse for not doing something else 
is a well-known thing to-day. It is a commonplace that an 
enormous part of modern literature is of a mildly narcotic 
nature which drugs the will, relaxes the nerves and, by sub- 
stituting the representation of action for action itself, deludes 
the mind. Taken in reasonable doses this is a harmless 
narcotic, even a valuable one in an age when a daily period of 
relaxation is a necessary part of mental hygiene. Moreover, 
any reading is better than no reading at all, and that one day 
there will be no more reading is the fear of M. Duhamel. 
He does not think, as did Johnson, that people prefer action 
to reading, but that they prefer the absolute inaction of seeing 
films or listening-in to the comparative activity of under- 
standing a printed page. That shows how far we have pro- 
gressed in a hundred and sixty years. It is now possible, at 
very small cost, to be amused and completely idle for the 
whole of our waking hours. I do not share his fear: but if it 
were justified and the power to read became atrophied, it is 
quite certain that the power to listen would in time become 
atrophied too, the power to look would follow, and the 
human race would, I imagine, be reduced to an Aristotelian 
state of contemplation which might be peaceful but hardly 
useful. 


When Dr. Johnson remarked that there was more pain 
than pleasure in reading, he was possibly thinking of the 
more solid and informative kind of literature. ‘‘ No man,” he 
said, ‘‘ reads a book of science from pure inclination.” To- 
day that is not true, witness the huge popularity of recent 
books about the stellar universe written by the highest 
authorities such as Sir James Jeans, the immense demand for 
information lucidly given, and the existence of series such as 
the Home University Library. Here we have seen true pro- 
gress. Eighteenth-century English, pure as it was and lucid 
as it could be in the hands of Hume and Gibbon, was not agile 
in its gait and it appealed only to the cultivated. The masses 
were insufficiently educated for a language to have evolved 
that was capable of informing them. The grossness of the 
ballads and broadsheets which then appealed to them is 
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almost unbelievable. Now, all that is changed. We have ay 
agile, plain and intelligible popular language—the fruit of 
improved education. It is that which has made possible oy 
immense output of literature which, though not an unmixed 
blessing, is a forward step in civilization. Dr. Johnson, | 
think, though he had a very shrewd notion of human motives, 
was not a great psychologist. Indeed, psychology is a very 
modern science and still in its infancy. Nowadays it is he. 
ginning to be realised that it is difficult to lay down lays 
about what people will do, or not do, “ for pleasure.” People 
will do almost anything for pleasure, and no two people 
are alike in this respect, since the desires in each individual 
sub-consciousness are unique, and are sublimated, repressed 
or cheated by substitution according to that individual's 
tendency or circumstances. It is, therefore, untrue that 
people will only read novels for pleasure, or rather it is only 
true of certain kinds of people who get more pleasure from 
satisfying the day-dreaming tendency than that of curiosity. 
If my own experience is a guide to that of many other people, 
I have derived more genuine, memorable pleasure from 
reading a book which opened to me some hitherto unexplored 
realm of knowledge than from my favourite novelists. It 
may only have been that the discovery opened by the book 
was attended by a peculiar excitement which novel-reading 
does not necessarily produce: but certainly, among “ books 
that one simply could not put down” I personally number 
very few “light compositions.” On the other hand, the 
book which has produced this intense excitement will pro- 
bably never be read again ; it has filled a void and its work is 
done: while the work of art, making all allowances for 
variations of mood, lives because its work is never done but 
goes on for ever. 


Dr. Johnson, of course, knew perfectly well the anodyne 
effects of reading. He was a martyr to hypochondria, and 
more than once he told Boswell, who was also apt to suffer 
from the “ dismals,” that the thing to do was to take up a 
book when the devil of melancholy—what we should call 
“nerves ’’—attacked one. Probably, however, very few 

ple in his day suffered from what we know as nervous 
strain, or felt the need to conjure it away by reading. Now, 
too many people feel it, which saves the publishers from 
bankruptcy in times of stress. When this war broke out, it 
amused me to see how many of my fellow scribes were set to 
writing articles on ‘“ Reading in War” and the like, and 
obediently trotted out their hundred best books as sure 
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protection against hate and horrors. It is also not a little 
amusing to reflect that a piece of news or an article read in a 
newspaper can create as much hate and horror as one of the 
hundred best books can take away: so.that reading in itself 
is not always an anodyne. The matter must be anodyne too. 
Curiously enough, even the hate of the past can be anodyne 
if it happens to be enshrined in a permanent work of art. 
A little while ago, I chanced to read an article in a contem- 
porary by someone who had been finding Dante’s “ Inferno” 
an anodyne at the present time. I, too, have been reading it 
aloud to myself, a canto at a time as a night-cap, and a very 
successful one it was. But what a depth of hate and horror 
Dante put into that marvellous poem! We read it now in 
ce, only enjoying its exquisite diction and music, its 
nobility of feeling, its extraordinary plastic beauty: and we 
seldom reflect that without hate and horror, the very bogeys 
that it conjures away, it could never have been what it was. 
Can it be that writing it was to Dante the anodyne that 
reading it is to us? ‘There is a joy, I fear, and a relief in 
putting irritation into words, in sharpening the arrow so 
that it will pierce more deeply, in lovingly fashioning a barb 
that will stick. A mastery of language is never more exult- 
ingly felt than when it can be employed to mortify an 
opponent or an enemy. It may be well that the capacity 
for using language lethally is very rare, for the wounds 
inflicted are never healed. The lies of a Goebbels die 
on the day they are uttered and hurt very little; but the 
victims of Dante’s wrath and Pascal’s wit writhe for ever. 


Occasionally, however, one finds a love of language in a 
man who is not its master. There was one I knew of, an 
elderly barrister’s clerk, who was employed as such by one 
of my relatives. Makins—as I will call him—was not striking 
in conversation, but when he wrote a letter in a beautiful 
clerkly hand he attained a kind of bastard eighteenth-century 
amplitude of diction which immensely tickled his employer, 
who kept some of the choicer jewels and handed them on to 
me. That Makins enjoyed exercising his powers of literary 
expression can hardly be doubted: his sense of them, I 
should say, lifted him above his comparatively humble 
calling and placed him, so to speak, on a level with the 
leaders of the great profession which he served and rever- 
enced ; for, as he once wrote: “ It is the understanding of 
myself which is so difficult to make others understand. My 
meaning and explanation has been grasped by superior minds, 
but the opposite to that has been ineffectual.” Nothing 
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inspired him more than an occasion for expressing gratitud 
for favours received or condolence for some misfortune 
Once his employer sent him some warm vests and shi 
partly worn, to protect his rather delicate chest againg 
winter winds. His response was of classic grandeur. 


“Dear Sir, I confess that I am completely an 
absolutely at a loss to know how to indicate sufficiently 
my gratitude and appreciation to both Mrs. —— an4 
yourself, for the various articles of wearing appar 
which I received from your house on Friday evening last, 
It is extremely kind and thoughtful of you to hand 
to me a gift of such a description which will be mos 
beneficial, not only this winter, but also subsequent 
winters. Fortunately the articles can be worn without 
alteration, as they fit perfectly well, and I am to-day 
wearing an undervest, and one of the shirts, and am 
deriving much benefit therefrom. Probably had I not 
have written, and assuming that silence was my only 
answer, you would, I feel quite sure, have inferred that 
I was quite incapable, and almost powerless to put into 
writing any expression of feelings such hospitality 
warranted. However, I could not allow such magnificent 
generosity to pass unobserved, much as I would have 
liked to put it in more gratifying language. Prior to 
1914, it was certainly a pleasure to make a purchase 
when things could reasonably be procured, but, owing to 

the ineptitude of the prices now claimed, shops are by 

me passed unnoticed, believing as I do that the incon. 
sistences now prevailing are, in many instances, un- 
warrantable.” 

Another classic letter from Makins contains reflections 
on a burglary committed in Bayswater which, he was con- 
vinced, was “‘ visited daily by the most worthless and blackest 
of men who come from the worst neighbourhood in London”; 
and another ornately refers to his pains with a certain 
laundress of an Inn of Court who swept the chambers 
inadequately. “The laundress,” he wrote, “has been ap- 
proached, and her attention called to the dust which, for some 
reason or other, has been allowed to accumulate in all parts 
of your room, in spite of coal fires now abandoned for some 
time past, which she has been asked to remove, and, when 
removed, to use her best endeavours to keep the room thor- 
oughly clean at all times.” As the result of this clean-up, 
he was able to announce: “ The chambers are again, I am 
glad to say, almost seriatim.’’ His letter from a bed of sick- 
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ness expressing his conviction that “ the first thing required 
in this life is a splendid constitution ” is worthy of Sir Thomas 
Browne: and Charles Lamb, I think, would have been pleased 
with the following allusion to bad weather: “ This, the last 
week of my holiday, has been cold and rainy, with thunder- 
storms of some severity, which has been the means of keeping 
me reflecting on the unedifying conditions of the English 
dimate.” Like other poets, he paid his tribute to the blessing 
of sound sleep when he said: “ If I can only sleep with steady 
nerves, forgetting everything appertaining to the world’s 
creation, I feel stronger and better during the day for any- 
thing confronting me.” Lastly, death did not find him 
wanting, as this final letter shows :— 
“ Dear Sir, I regret to say that the life of my aunt 
(who had long been regarded as effete) came to an end on 
Monday afternoon, having succumbed to the illness to 
which I have already referred, and over which her 
doctor, even from the first, had no control, and it has 
been arranged that the interment shall take place either 
on Friday or Saturday next at the Kensington (Hanwell) 
Cemetery, in the same grave as her father, the late Rev. 
James Hill Makins, who died in the year 1852, and I am 
writing to know if I may be allowed to be exempt from 
my duties on a day yet to be decided to attend the 
funeral which I was requested to carry out.” 

That certainly did justice to the occasion: but justice 
can be done in more than one way. For here is another letter 
in my possession written by a mourner, a woman in an 
Oxfordshire village who had just lost her mother :— 

“Dear Madam Emily writes to thank you for the 
lovely flowers you sent mother I carried them in my 
hand and put them on her grave as she would have 
hadmired them in life yours respectfully.” 

The same writer, on another occasion, ended up a short 
letter with a philosophical reflection which my family have 
never forgotten: “I don’t get much news the men folks 
takes up all the time its nothing to be envied but it so, with 
kind remembrances to all.” I doubt if the writer of 
“Ecclesiastes”’ wrote any truer reflection than this ; and he 
opined that much reading was a weariness to the flesh, 
thereby supporting Dr. Johnson, to whom having returned, 
and trusting, like Makins, that my meaning and explanation 
re been grasped by superior minds, I too am “‘ yours respect- 

ORLO WILLIAMS, 
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ADMIRALTY 


SeA-PoWER AND Empire. By F. C. J. Hearnshaw, Emeritys 
Professor of History in the University of London. (Harrap, 
10s. 6d.) Here is a volume for the library, for the school, 
for the club. It tells us the all-important facts of how we 
come to own the great Empire known as the British Empire, 
Faddists, anxious to evade the military implications of the 
word “ Empire,” have tried to call this mighty instrument of 
order by another name, but to the ordinary sane Briton its 
name can only be the British Empire. Professor Hearnshay 
tells the story of this Empire simply. He shows us maps of 
the world since the year 1600, and he tells us how the 
“expansion of England” has come by the sea. He lets us 
see what our loss of control of the sea would mean to the 
whole world. ‘The chapters embodied in the book,” he 
says in his preface, ‘“‘ were first delivered as lectures ” at the 
University of London. They were given to show the 
“‘ intimate and indissoluble ” link between sea-power and our 
Dominions. Given, says their author, in the hope that the 
peoples of this great union may resolve to maintain it and all 
that it stands for. The book is deeply interesting. Professor 
Hearnshaw is the best-known living British historian and, with 
perhaps the exception of Professor Trevelyan, the most read 
abroad. He puts his hand on his reader’s shoulder and 
guides him along the path, but he allows him to look round 
at the strange world we live in and shows him how this came 
to be as it is. The completeness of this one volume is awe 
inspiring. Of agreeable size and lightness, it yet leaves out 
nothing essential, and whether the reader wishes to know 
about the long French challenge, of which the American War 
of Independence was a phase, or about the Great Trek in 
1836, he will find the story succinctly told here. Now that 
we are fighting for all that makes life worth living, for us and 
our overseas fellow subjects, the story of our sea-power and 
what it upholds is deeply significant. 


SEA AFFAIRS 


Tue Navy at War. By Bernard Stubbs. (Faber & Faber. 
8s. 6d.) THe Sea Our Heritace. By J. G. Lockhart. 
(Geoffrey Bles. 6s.) In these days, when much that we 
accounted as secure and unassailable is tumbling perilously 
about our heads, there is comfort and reassurance in the 
knowledge that British sea-power remains impregnable. 
Losses in gallant men and in fine ships we have suffered, and 
shall suffer more. But we still hold the seas and shall continue 
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to do so in increasing might, to the chagrin of our foes and 
to their ultimate dégringolade. We welcome, therefore, these 
two inspiring volumes. The Silent Service seeks no limelight, 
but it is good that the public should be told, in the manner 
in which Mr. Stubbs tells it, something of the actual conditions 
of the Navy in war conditions. It is a rare privilege for a 
civilian and Mr. Stubbs has enjoyed it as a Naval Observer 
for the B.B.C. With some of his experiences wireless listeners 
have already been familiar; here, however, he is released 
from the restrictions of time imposed by broadcasting, and is 
able to spread himself out. For this, the ordinary reader 
should be grateful. He knows that we have a Navy, and he 
isrightly proud of it. Nevertheless, as Mr. Stubbs reminds us, 
“there are thousands in this country to whom the Na 

is a mystery, to whom the work it does in war, though fully 
appreciated, is largely incomprehensible.” Here, then, the 
veil is lifted—or, at least, a corner of it—and the landsman 
is enabled to form some conception of what the Fleet does in 
wartime. We would that we had space in which to quote 
some passages from these stirring pages. Were it possible 
we should choose some from the chapters, ‘‘ Convoy from 
Two Angles,” ‘‘ Destroyer Patrols and Motor Torpedo Boats ”’ 
and ‘‘ Far-Flung Cruisers.”” Submarines, the Fleet Air Arm, 
Mines and Minesweepers, and the gallant work of the Merchant 
Navy—all these are discussed against a background of intimate 
knowledge and personal experience. Something is said, too, 
about the French and German Navies, and there is a rich 
collection of extraordinarily interesting photographs. We 
applaud the Admiralty for allowing such a book to appear ; 
we applaud the B.B.C. for what it has done, and is doing, to 
remind us of our debt to men and ships; and we applaud, 
finally, Mr. Stubbs for the admirable way in which he has 
discharged his task. Our pride and our inspiration are 
augmented by so excellent a book. 


The sea-motif is carried along, too, by Mr. Lockhart, in 
his record of British adventure at sea in the last 25 years 
—a record in which the Navy has its “‘ quota of glory.” He 
strikes a courageous note at the beginning : ‘“‘ We are shedding 
our pessimism as a snake sheds its old skins. We are recap- 
turing our confidence, our belief that the present is not so 
different from the past, and that the future, if we play our 
part, will not be so different from the present ; that we shall 
keep our greatness so long as we keep our faith.” Here are 
told again the epic stories of the escape of the liner Ortega in 
the last war; of the fight at Coronel, and the subsequent 
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avenging of Admiral Cradock by our battle-cruisers ; of the 
destroyers at Jutland ; of Broke and Swift ; and of St. George’, 
Day at Zeebrugge. There are other sea-stories, too, and 
through them all runs the golden thread of British courage, 
resource and audacity. They are qualities that still, thank 
God, shine forth to-day, and so long as they endure—as endure 
they will—we are unlikely to come to the downfall which 
puffed and swollen dictators (and even some of our faint 
hearts at home) prophesy for us. 


DEMOCRACY IN GERMANY 


1848: CHAPTERS OF GERMAN History. By Veit Valentin, 
Translated by Ethel T. Scheffauer. (Allen & Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 
The year 1848 has been called the annus mirabilis of the nine. 
teenth century. It saw the outbreak of violent revolution 
in every European State except Belgium, Russia and Great 
Britain. In that year the pent-up forces of Democracy and 
Nationality, held in check since 1815 by the Powers that 
overthrew Napoleon and made the Vienna settlement, burst 
their bounds and flooded the Continent. In some countries, 
such as France and Spain, where national unity had already 
been attained, the demand for democratic government was 
the dominating factor in the movement. In other countries, 
such as Hungary and Bohemia, the cry for national indepen. 
dence was the more prominent. In Germany the two demands 
were combined, with the result that the revolution there was 
more violent, more confused, and in the end more futile than 
in any other country. For the Germans who clamoured for 
the franchise showed not the least inclination to grant indepen- 
dence or self-government to the Magyars, Czechs or Poles, 
whom they held under their yoke. Hence the autocratic 
rulers of Germany were able to apply with striking effect the 
maxim divide et impera. The Revolution of 1848 in Germany 
was made to destroy itself. Democracy in that country 
completely discredited itself; it displayed colossal incom- 
petence. The unification of Germany as a national state 
was left to be undertaken by Prussian militarism. ‘“‘ Not by 
speeches and resolutions of majorities are the mighty problems 
of the age to be solved, but by blood and iron ”’: so said Otto 
von Bismarck, who observed with disgust the democratic 
débacle, and prepared to apply the remedy of dictatorship. 
Since it is hardly too much to say that most of the woes 
of present-day Europe are due to the failure of German 
democracy, and the excesses of Prussian militarism, the story 
of 1848 is one of profound and enduring interest. And it has 
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rarely been told so fully or from so intimate a knowledge as 
it is told in the volume before us by Herr Veit Valentin. The 
pook falls into two parts. The first describes in vivid and 
picturesque language (1) the condition of the thirty-nine 
States that formed the German Confederation at that date ; 
and (2) the characters of the leading German statesmen of the 
period. The second part tells the amazing and tragic story 
of the events of the year 1848 and its immediate successors. 
As we read the lamentable record of folly and futility we 
realise how great a disaster it was that in that crisis of its 
fate Germany was governed by such imbeciles as the Austrian 
Emperor Ferdinand and King Frederick William IV of 
Prussia, and misled by such a band of garrulous ideologues 
as those that filled the Frankfort Parliament. Herr Valentin’s 
dramatic narrative has been turned into excellent English 
by its skilled translator. 


GREAT CHURCHES 


THE GREATER ENn@LisH CuurcH of the Middle Ages. By 
Harry Batsford, Hon.A.R.I.B.A., and Charles Fry. 
(Batsford, 7s. 6d.) The public owe a deep debt of gratitude 
to the firm of Batsford for a series of well-documented, clearly 
set out and admirably illustrated studies of our English 
architectural heritage. The parish churches, the cathedrals, 
the country houses and cottages of England have all been 
exhaustively described, and this, the latest volume, is one 
of the most interesting of the series. 

The greater churches of England fall roughly into three 
categories. There are the huge monastic sanctuaries, mostly 
of the Benedictine and Cistercian orders, built by the fervour 
of the faithful during the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 
For the most part these lie in ruins—Fountains, Rievaulx, 
Croyland, Glastonbury and their like have only bare walls 
to recall their former glories—though some, such as Tewkes- 
bury, Selby, Boxgrove and Christchurch, survive as parish 
churches. There are the cathedrals, called of the Old 
Foundation such as York, Wells and Chichester, whose 
bishops surrounded themselves with a band of the secular 
clergy, known as prebendaries, canons and vicars, to serve the 
church ; an organisation which soon evolved into a Dean and 
Chapter. Finally, there are the cathedrals, such as Canter- 
bury, which until the Reformation were served by a regular 
monastic order. But whatever their origin, these stately 
shrines were not built in order to evangelise the people at 
large; they were intended for altars where prayer was 
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constantly offered by a small number of consecrate 
individuals withdrawn from the world. The quire wag 
reserved for the monks and canons alone and services for the 
laity in the nave were not frequent. One of the mog 
interesting chapters in the book describes this daily round of 
prayer in detail. Spiritual withdrawal was a recognised 
ideal of the Middle Ages and funds for the building wer 
readily forthcoming. The laity gave lands and money jp 
order that prayer might be offered on their behalf by those 
whose vocation in life was to pray. The shrine of a popular 
saint, such as St. Thomas of Canterbury or St. Richard of 
Chichester, brought in large sums and often led to abuse, 
When Edward II was canonised for purely political reasons 
the Abbot of Gloucester, who had sheltered his remains, was 
able to rebuild his presbytery and could have rebuilt his 
church. 

The story of the building, planning, designing and 
furnishing of these great churches is the history of English 
ecclesiastical architecture. It is here most skilfully developed 
and pleasantly told. Gradually the master masons learned 
to shape an arch, add tracery to a window, buttress a wall. 
The innumerable illustrations are well chosen and properly 
inserted. Perhaps the most telling impression left with us 
is that we owe the existence of our treasured cathedrals toa 
conception of life very different to any that prevails to-day. 
The adjective “ utilitarian ’’—had it existed in the language 
—would have carried no weight in the Middle Ages. The men 
of those days raised a magnificent church, capable of holding 
thousands of people, in waste places or in towns of a few 
hundred inhabitants, merely to accommodate a few score 
singing monks. They did it because, in their view, the House 
of God could be cast in no meaner mould. We should think 
it a waste, but we owe to their apparent recklessness and 
extravagance a heritage which we ourselves could never 
hope to rival. 


D’OUTRE-TOMBE 


THE Enp or THE Armistice. By G. K. Chesterton. (Sheed 
and Ward. 6s.) Chesterton was a strange mixture. A lover 
of England, he hated the British Empire ; a passionately keen 
European, he despised Pacifism and Internationalism. There 
were, therefore, blind spots in his make-up, for instance, his 
comments on the English in Ireland and the South African 
War are fantastic. Mercifully that theme seldom occurs in 
this well-edited and strangely prophetic collection of essays 
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and articles, for they are chiefly concerned with a subject he 
understood thoroughly—to wit, the Hun. As a Catholic 
European he also saw the significance of Poland as “ the long 
sword-blade between the Byzantine tradition of Muscovy 
and the materialism of Prussia.” He also saw that, even 
before Herr Hitler’s advent, Europe remained in a state of 
armistice and never achieved real peace because of Prussia. 
Finally, he knew that the guardians of Western civilisation 
are France and England. 

In an early essay, Chesterton puts his finger on Prussia’s 
besetting sin. It is a Pride which “is not a thing of the 
spirit, it is not a nation, it is a heresy. . . . It is something 
alien to Europe, which Europe cannot digest and did not 
destroy.” The essence of a civilised man is that he “ recog- 
nises the strange and irritating fact that something exists 
besides himself.” Not so the Germans, who “ do not refer 
to, or recognise, any standard outside themselves. When 
they say they worship the German God, they really mean 
that they would not be judged, even on the Day of Judgment, 
by any god who was not a German. But the Founder of 
Christianity and Christendom neglected to make himself a 
German.” 

Equally refreshing and true are the essays on Inter- 
nationalism and Pacificism. The author was one of the select 
few who saw that in the days of ‘‘ democratic ’’ Germany, the 
most dangerous Pacifist was the Prussian Liberal, for he 
succeeded in driving a wedge between England and France. 
The danger is well exposed in the following fallacy prevalent 
1919-39: ‘It is Internationalism to want an understanding 
between England, America and Germany .. . or between 
England, Germany and Russia, but it is not Internationalism 
to want an understanding between France, Poland, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, Serbia, Italy and England. That is 
Nationalism, not Internationalism. I cannot imagine why.” 
Nor can we, but the accuracy of this statement is undoubted, 
and the villain of the piece is the Prussian Liberal. 


A NEW FEUCHTWANGER NOVEL 


“Paris GazettE.” By Lion Feuchtwanger. (Hutchinson. 
9s. 6d.) An unabashed heroic work. As always, Herr 
Feuchtwanger’s canvas is vast, robust, full of hot colour and 
genius. This novel is the last of a trilogy including Success 
and The Oppermanns, the cycle covering the turgid, brutally 
silly German scene between the wars of 1914 and 1939. Paris 
Gazette has the more assured triumph : there is no slurring of 
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intent, more faith, complete objectivity. Focus is on th 
German emigrants in Paris and their Opposition of the Thin 
Reich—“ Paris Gazette.” All the usual zoological efforts 
are made by the Nazis to try and “ liquidate ” this nuisance, 

Vitriolic Friedrich Benjamin, of the Gazette, is kidnapped 
with the connivance of German State officials. The frui 
financier, Gingold—one eye on the Judgment Day, the othe 
on the main chance—is bribed in a subtle endeavour to uge 
the journal as a Nazi mouthpiece. Here is ironical analysis 
of the power of the Press in stoking up emotions decreed from 
high places, incandescence of the hollowness of the Berlin 
gang, the artlessness of their profound corruption. Unfor. 
gettable characters emerge from both camps. There is the 
intriguing Nazi journalist, Erich Wiesener, using gunpowder 
instead of salt, identifying himself with the unscrupulous 
Beaumarchais, and struggling to compromise between his 
career and his long-extended love for his partly-Jewish 
mistress. 

A reckless, lovable character is Sepp Trautwein, an Aryan 
in voluntary exile for the sake of freedom of art, who leaves 
his music-composition in a hurly-burly of indignation, taking 
up journalism for the release of the kidnapped Benjamin. 
A host of minor characters and their little worlds is in racy 
tempo. The exiles are not shown as heroes or martyrs, 
One, with rare discernment, is made to declare : ‘‘ Sometimes 
I feel as if we are too small for our destiny.” Few of them 
can recognise that renunciation is triumph as well as suffering. 
The fact of dispossession topples their ruttish lives. Yet, ina 
crisis, how magnificently they rise above themselves. 

Herr Feuchtwanger does not plead for these dislocated, 
hardened people. He simply presents them with shattering 
honesty, the violent eventful winds blowing upon them 
motivating their actions, emphasising that the solution to 
their problem, and modern Europe’s, is the rebirth of reason. 
Sometimes the line-work would benefit by being more skele- 
tonic, but in the main this is a splendid structure, limned with 
tolerance, humanity and clear-sightedness. 


AN INGENIOUS JOURNAL 


AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY JOURNAL. Being a Record of } 
the Years 1774-1776. Compiled by John Hampden. (Mac- | 


millan. 16s.) This diary does not pretend to be an authentic 
work. The compiler has put together, from extensive research 
into varied sources, a record of such happenings as a 
Londoner might have heard, witnessed and thought worthy 
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of being set down in the three years mentioned above. The 
mosaic is neatly and cleverly put together and Mr. Hampden 
has striven, not altogether unsuccessfully, to evolve a per- 
sonality for his imaginary diarist, through the choice of 
subjects which interest him. The drawback is that the 
personality, though vaguely present, is not human. The one 
connecting link which runs through almost every page of the 
book is the “‘ author’s”’ violent disapproval of the British 
Government’s treatment of the American Colonies. However 
brief his comments on other topics, he goes all lengths in 
transcribing verbatim the protests of the Colonies and the 
speeches of Edmund Burke. At such times the book loses 
interest as savouring too much of political propaganda, 
however justified. We do not read Pepys mainly for his 
strictures on the state of the Navy. On the other hand 
there are many scraps of information which shed a new 
light on those times. For instance, a table of the annual 
incidence of disease in London reveals that over 7,000 
children under two died, and of these over 5,000 died of 
“convulsions,” an infantile complaint. Cancer killed 49, 
measles 121, smallpox over 2,000. Were it not for 
“convulsions”? and smallpox, their bill of health would 
compare favourably with ours. We learn with respect that 
it was possible to travel by “flying coach” in one night 
from London to Bath or Bristol, spend the day there and 
return the next night: the single fare was, “ inside” £1 10s., 
“outside” 15s. There is a familiar ring about the entry on 
August 10th, 1774: “ The King of Prussia lays claim to the 
city of Dantzic without the least shadow of right.”’ High- 
waymen infested the roads and streets to such an extent 
that the Ladies of the Bedchamber dared not go to the 
Queen at Kew of an evening. On the other hand we have 
yet to meet the modern pickpocket who, while relieving a 
gentleman in Hammersmith of sixteen guineas, refused his 
watch and gave him half a guinea to defray his expenses 
back to town. Altogether an ingenious book. 


A VARIETY OF BOOKS 


ResPECTABLE Persons. By Arthur Caddick. (Hutchinson, 
7s. 6d.) THe ADVENTURER. By Anne Meredith. (Faber, 
8s. 6d.) THe Mixture as Berrore. By W. Somerset 
Maugham. (Heinemann, 8s.) Stanp at Ease. By Ian 
Hay. (Hodder & Stoughton, 7s. 6d.) In Oxp Romania. 
By Henry Baerlein. (Hutchinson, 12s. 6d.) Contracts AND 
Contrasts. By Lady Helena Gleichen. (John Murray, 
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12s. 6d.) Mr. Caddick’s novel is a really amusing satip 
which is never bad-tempered or unbalanced. Michel, a lay 
student from a foreign country, comes to stay, au pair, with 
a middle-class family in a town in the North Country. Fe 
wishes to learn all he can about English ways and the English 
people and is surprised at many of the results of his logical 
conclusions. All types of people and institutions are wittily 
examined by the author through the eyes of the logical 
Michel, and there is a lot of fun and sound common sense jp 
these riotous pages. 

The Adventurer is an incredible story with a late Victorian 
setting ; a story which, in spite of what one feels to be many 
defects, is sufficiently interesting to hold one’s attention 
throughout. Flora Vane, the heroine, makes an extm. 
ordinary marriage with an adventurer who advertises ina 
London paper (we are told by the publishers that the advertise. 
ment used by the author did actually appear in a London 
newspaper). For a time they live together in fantastic 
splendour ; then there is an abrupt parting in sinister circum. 
stances, and Flora, having achieved by this wild marriage 
the thing she most wanted—freedom from parental control— 
takes up her life on her own, complete with an old family 
servant and a baby son. She embarks upon a successful 
business career and builds up her own background. At the 
end of the book we get another glimpse of the husband; 
but they go their separate ways, he to New York, she to 
Rome. (“ All cultured Englishwomen go to Rome sooner or 
later.”) Flora is a strange character, strong and intelligent, 
calculating and yet not without heart. Smith, her husband, 
is a larger than life creation, ambitious, unscrupulous, 
untouched with remorse, and yet not without good qualities. 
The Adventurer is certainly an entertaining and well-written 
book, although one never quite believes in it. 


Mr. Ian Hay’s new collection of short stories makes light 
and pleasant reading, although the humour is not of an adult 
order. A story like “ Five-eighths ’’ would amuse growing 
- girls and boys, but it is hard to believe that many adults 
could even smile at it. ‘‘ Thin” is the word that comes most 
often to one’s mind when one is reading these stories, but no 
doubt most of them will give pleasure and amusement to 
many people, and the fun is, as goes without saying, entirely 
clean and wholesome. 

In The Mixture as Before Mr. W. Somerset Maugham 
again proves his mastery over the short story. He has 
immense knowledge of the world and human nature, a shrewd, 
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netrating eye and, creeping in between every line, a tender 
understanding of human failing and folly. Add to this his 

nuine ability as a writer and it is not surprising that any 
collection of his stories can be depended on to delight and 
entertain and remain in the memory for a long time. ‘“‘ Three 
Fat Women of Antibes ’’ and ‘“‘ The Voice of the Turtle ”’ are 
among the best in this collection, but every one is worth 


Cody Helena Gleichen’s reminiscences are packed with 
interest, and their clear, readable style is to be commended. 
In the light of the present situation it is ironic to read of her 
devoted hospital work on the Italian front during the last 
war. A relation of the King by her descent from Queen 
Victoria’s half-sister, she was brought up in Court circles 
and still lives, when in London, in St. James’s Palace. The 
contacts and contrasts of her life have been many and varied 
and the illustrations taken from her own paintings add to the 
interest of this entertaining volume. 

Mr. Baerlein’s previous Romanian books dealt with the 
provinces of Bessarabia and Transylvania. Now he gives 
us a picture of Moldavia and Wallachia, their people, history, 
customs and ways of life. He has a comfortable, rambling 
style which makes easy and pleasant reading, and his illustra- 
tions are well chosen; there is a remarkable one of an old 
church with external frescoes, and a particularly simple and 
impressive picture of the Danube among them. This book 
will give much enjoyment to those who like readable travel 
books. 

DICTATORS PAST AND PRESENT 


JUGGERNAUT: THE PatH oF DictatorsHip. By Albert 
Carr. (Hutchinson. 18s.) This volume consists primarily 
of the biographies of twenty men who during the past three 
hundred years have exercised dictatorial power in one part 
of the world or another. The series begins with Richelieu 
and ends with Hitler. The men treated are divided into 
three groups, namely, first “ dynasts,” that is men who, like 
Louis XIV or Frederick the Great, work within the limits 
of the existing constitution of their country; secondly, 
“ revolutionaries,” that is men who, like Cromwell or Lenin, 
overthrow it ; and thirdly—an awkward cross-classification— 
“crisis-men”’ who rise to meet some urgent national 
emergency, e.g., Napoleon I or Atatiirk. 

The biographies are competently written and informative. 
Most of them are accompanied by recognizable, if not very 
striking, portrait-drawings. Besides the biographies, how- 
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ever, there is a Preface which sketches the doings of th 
present-day dictators ; an Introduction which attempts the 
definition and classification of dictators; and a Conclusion, 
which ventures upon the slippery path of prophecy. Th 
writer, whose leanings are obviously to the left, lays far to 
much stress upon the economic causes of dictatorship and 
upon the dominance of class-war in world politics. 
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